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| Mee Sates ee: 
THE PITTSBURGH 
is Twe METER Tat WILL 


Practically every published paper on meter-measurement during 
the past two years has made reference to the revenue lost through 
the failure of meters to accurately measure low flows. By low flows | 
is meant those of less than 1 g.p.m. 


It has been estimated that between 25% and 50% of the total 
water used by the average household is consumed at rates of less . 

























than 1 g.p.m. It follows that if these flows were accurately measured, 
a considerable increase in revenue could be obtained. 
Until the introduction of the Pittsburgh IMO Meter, only a rela- 
tively small amount of water was accurately measured at rates of 
below 1/4 g.p.m., since this was the lowest test flow required by 3 
any meter specification. The Pittsburgh IMO is built to specifi- 
cations which guarantee an accuracy of 98% at 1/4 g.p.m. and 90% 
at 1/12 g.p.m. In fact it is commonplace for Pittsburgh IMO Meters 
to register 93% at 1/24 g.p.m. These accuracy specifications defi- 
nitely assure increased revenue on any service where the Pittsburgh 
IMO Meter is installed. 
There is no other meter like the Pitts- 
burgh IMO. It has been determined that the 
Pittsburgh IMO will pay for itself in a com- 
paratively short time through measuring the 
trickles of water which the conventional a 
meter will not record. Get the complete « 
story — write for Bulletin W-525. 
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QuliETNESS Is ANOTHER FEATURE 
a The Pittsburgh IMO, in addition to 
being the most accurate, is also the quiet- 
est meter ever built. When the meter is 
operating, there is no “clicking” noise to 
annoy your consumers. Smooth turning \ 
rotors, precision cut to mesh perfectly, 
~ replace noisy, slapping discs. 
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During February we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City. 
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‘Transtorming Emergency into Opportunity 





Constructive Policy 
Must Replace 
Grudging C ompromises 


HE facts as to unemployment are that 

we always have had a certain number 
of temporarily, habitually, or cyclically 
unemployed workers; and the prospect 
is that we always will have unemploy- 
ment in varying degrees. The only 
change today is public recognition and 
acceptance of responsibility. The sup- 
port of the unemployed has been trans- 
ferred from a direct charge on scattered 
private purses to a segregated relief load 
accepted as a public charge. Who in this 
nation today will revoke the public ac- 
ceptance of this charge and throw this 
reservoir of idle workers back to depen- 
dence on private purses? Tomorrow per- 
haps, but not today—and in the meantime 
the cost continues. 

Succeeding doses of feverish activities 
labeled “temporary” have bred a chain of 
hectic cycles in a program seeking stabil- 
ity. If we are to continue to have labor 
supported at the public expense, the only 
non-disturbing use of this labor is in 
public works. Then we must awake to 
the fact that over some period of the 
future there will be many workers avail- 
able for the construction of public works. 

Until now. our local public works pro- 
grams have resulted only from grudging 
compromises between the self-protective 
instincts of taxpayers and the crying 
needs of communal living. Our communi- 
ties have grown haphazardly. They are 
filled with crazy inconveniences and un- 
safe makeshifts. At last the man-power 
is on tap to utterly change the complexion 
of our communities at no labor cost, since 
available man-power already is supported 
at the public expense. Common sense 
dictates that this man-power be used ef- 
fectively to achieve carefully planned 
results... . 

Only by projected planning, 
vance provisions for financing and with 
advanced design, can delay in the crea- 
tion of employment through public works 
be avoided, and quick adjustment to 
changing employment needs be assured. 
Only by such careful planning can a 
rational integration of public needs with 
capacity to pay be worked out, even when 
employment is not the specific objective. 


with ad- 


To make possible the meeting of these 
needs, I submit the following as a neces- 
sary public concept. The projected plan- 
ning and financing of local and regionally 
integrated public facilities is as much a 
responsibility of local, state and Federal 
governments as is the now accepted cost 
of the detailed design of such facilities; 





Public Works and 


ployment Relief 


Unem- 


Excerpts from a Symposium 
held at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers in New York, January 19, 
1939. 

The text of the two papers 
here abstracted will appear in the 
February issue of “Civil Engineer- 
ing.” 











and every unit of government must create 
an adequate budget for some kind of con 
tinuing authority to project and plan its 
physical conveniences ahead of the mo- 
ment of need. 

FrepericK H. McDonatp, 


Consulting Engineer, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chairman, Board of Consultants, 
Community and Industrial Research Institute 


Local Planning 
Must Implement 
National Planning 


\ JHO are the unemployed and what 


can they do? Are they willing to 


We find from our WPA rolls that 


these millions of people are a cross-sec 


work? 


tion of our American population who al 
worked 
opportunity to do so; they are ambitious 


ways have when they had an 
and seeking means of making a living. 
It is true that a lot of them after months 
and years of enforced idleness have lost 
their morale, and insufficient medical care 
and lack of proper food have impaired 
their health. But it is remarkable how 
rapidly these people respond to proper 
treatment, and the main medicine used 
in this treatment is a job that pays a liv 
ing wage.... 


I recall an incident in 1936, when a 


delegation came to my office 
ing bitterly about the “reliefers” in their 
They stated that these 


had been working half-heartedly on an 


( omplain 


community, men 
airport project for months and were mak 
ing no visible progress, and they wanted 
them either to go to work or quit. This 
delegation was composed of the leading 
citizens of the community, and I answered 
their question by asking them a few my 
self. 


The answer was that some had come in to 


First | asked who these people were. 


work in an industry that had failed, others 
had drifted into the work program when 
local industry had been forced to lay them 
off My 


really work in private industry? 


next question was: Did they 
And the 
inswer was, “Why, certainly! 

Phen I told them that we had worked 
for months to try to get the local public 
officials to develop projects ol a type that 
these men could do, but had met with no 
success. The only thing offered was the 
then the 
insisted on an 


airport job, and local 
officials had 


politician to do the engineering work and 


even 
untrained 


expected us to do the job with hand tools 
when heavy machinery was required. The 
next step was to ask the delegation if they 
didn’t have something that needed to be 
done in their city that these men could 
do—and immediately streets, schools, and 
I told them that 
the men would do the work if they would 


sewers were suggested. 


cooperate with the projects, and the deal 
was closed. Today this community boasts 
of a number of fine new public facilities, 
and the same people that criticized now 
have only the highest praise for the eff 
cient and intelligent work that is being 
done. This same story has been dupli- 
cated in hundreds of communities. 
Ropert L. MacDoucatt, 
Assistant Administrator and State 
Works Progr Administration 
Atlanta, Ga 


Engineer, 


{ Georgia 





Engineering News-Record: Otto T. 


states and cities. 


income. 





To Study EKconomics and Timing 
of Public Construction 


Appointment of a Technical Public Works Committee was announced 
on January 26 by the National Resources Committee. 
Waite was named Chairman and Frank W. Herring. of the American Pub- 
lic Works Association, Vice-Chairman. 


Colonel Henry M. 


Other members are F. E. Schmitt, 


Matlery, member, Pennsylvania State 
Planning Board; William Stanley Parker, Construction League of America; 
Frederick J. Lawton, Bureau of the Budget; Corrington Gill, WPA; Fred 
Schnepfe, PWA; Lowell Chawner, Department of Commerce; A. F. Hinrichs, 
Department of Labor, and Lt. Col. Paul W. Baade, War Departr-ent. 

This group has been asked to assist the National Resources Committee 
in continuing its preparation of six-year programs of Federal public works 
and in stimulating the preparation of such capital budget programs by 
In addition, the new committee will undertake studies to 
determine the most effective utilization of state and local public works for 
stabilizing the construction industry and to analyze the plan of public con- 
struction activities in providing employment and increasing the national 
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“a 
“| Wonder What 


Time My Daddy 
Will Telephone’? 


eT ; - } 

1e minute he calls up I’m going to speak 
to him about Bobby. He’s my cousin, and 
he’s just five weeks old. And they haven’t 
got a telephone where he lives! 

“One of these days his mother’s going 
to run out of his talcum. Or she’ll want his 
father to stop at the drug store on the way 
home for oil. Or maybe she’ll want to ask 
the doctor about that rash on his back — 
Bobby’s back, I mean. 

“Then suppose some week he gains six 
ounces. Don’t they expect to tell their 
friends news like that? 

“Well, how is Bobby’s mother going to 
do all those things besides her marketing? 


“I’m going to see if my Daddy can’t fix 





He’s always saying how good telephone 


service is—and how cheap.” 





EL L TELEPHEON E . = 


S T E M 


are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 


During February we hope you will remember to mention THe 


American City. 
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Sprinklers Conquer 
Hangar Fires 


( yf the nearly 800 municipal airports 
in the United States, fewer than a 
hundred are equipped with sprinklers. 
which is the only present adequate pro- 
tection possible for such a structure and 
ts expensive contents. The fact that an 
iirport is frequently distant from mu- 
nicipal fire apparatus is the least of sev 
eral first-rate hazards. The chief hazards 
are the wide open space of the hangar 
and the inflammability of the airplanes. 
which often crowd one another with over 
lapping combustible wings. The only 
possible safeguard developed thus far is 
a modern automatic sprinkler system. 

One of the most recent hangar fires 
occurred on the night of November 11. 
1938, at the Shushan Municipal Airport 
near New Orleans, La. There were 32 
airplanes in the hangar, most of them 
with fabric-covered wings and fuselages 
and carrying gasoline in their tanks. The 
nearest municipal fire station was five 
miles away; only one mechanic remained 
in the Moffat hangar. This man was 
using a pair of big lamps to dry “dope” 
with which he had just repaired a wing, 
when the heat touched off a blaze which 
had all the makings of a disaster. There 
was nothing he could do except try to 
save himself. 

Then the Rockwood Dualguard Deluge 
System tripped automatically—in less 
than a minute of the first flash, and within 
five minutes the fire was extinguished. 
By the time the nearest fire department 
had responded to the telephone call, the 
danger had passed, with a $1.700 damage. 
This hangar is 200 x 100 feet in plan 





SAVED BY SPRINKLERS 
Within eight months, fires occurred at the Miami, Fla., 
Municipal Airport, which has a modern sprinkling system (left). Loss of the Miami hangar and ten airplanes cost 
hand hangar cost $1,700 out of a total risk of $450,000 
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by about 37 feet high. 
divided into four equal 50 x 100-foot sec 


The ceiling area is 


tions, each protected by a complete spria 
kler system of this new type having 72 
sprinkler heads with six heat-actuated 
devices controlling the main valve supply 
ing water to the open sprinkler heads 
when needed. A temperature increase at 
the rate of 1 degree in 20 seconds trips 


the deluge valve 

Chief Engi 
neer Horatio Bond of the National Fire 
Protection Association says: 


Commenting on this fire, 


“The important lesson is that the sprin 
klers confined this fire to the immediate 
plane. If they had 


had to/wait for manual protection, 


vicinity of a single 
=e h 
as a fire department might give with hose 
streams, they would probably have lost 
every plane in the building. 
klers not only 


The sprin 
saved this loss but pre 
vented the interruption to service which 
might have been much more serious from 
the standpoint of the airport manage 
ment.” 








STEADIER AND QUIETER 


A further use of rubber as an absorber of noise 


ACCOUNTING 


and vibration is suggested by this Goodvear 
Universal Vibration Dampener placed under the 
feet of an I.B.M. electrical accounting machine 


Municipal Airport, which had no sprinkler 











Town Passes Up Chance |‘o 
To Cool Off Its Jitterbugs 


ies 
Fearing for Ice, New Rochelle | 
Bars Hot Music for Skaters | 
Special to the Herald Tribune 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., Jan.| 
27.—Charles L. Broder, manager of 
city parks here, ruled today that 


dance music would not be permitted | 
at any public ice skating pond be- 
licause “a thousand jitterbugs hitting 
the down beat simultaneously might 
drop them right through the ice and 


into fourteen or fifteen feet of 
water.” 

Mr. Broder said he had received a/R 
number of for permission | di 
to have swing bands play at one or Ji 
more of the city’s four skating) P' 

| places, pr 
" 


request 








FOR THE SAFETY OF JITTERBUGS 
From the New York Herald Tribune 


Parking Meters in Dallas 
= August issue of Tut 


City asserts that “many of the tratl« 


AMERICAN 


surveys recently made for and by cities 
carefully avoid even the mention of park 
ing meters.” In the December issue, L 
W. Tazewell, Director of Public Safety, 
Norfolk, Va.. stated that the subject was 
rather completely covered in the “Trafh« 
Survey of the City of Norfolk.” 

May we add to this, that a year ago we 
issued “A Survey of Traffic Conditions in 
the City of Dallas, Texas, with Checks of 
Obedience to Trafhec 
parking-meter operation was covered in 
detail. 
for responsible authorities 
R. I IONES. 

Dallas, Texas 


Laws.” in which 


A few copies are still available 








HAD NO SPRINKLERS 


protection (right) und the New Orlear Shushan 


$360,000; damage eft 
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ELEVATED 
PA STORAGE 


—* ATED storage is not 
4 new to the city of Naper- 
ville, Illinois, for their original 
water supply system included 
the installation of a 100,000- 
gal. tank. This first tank, 
however, has been in service 
for over thirty years and it 
was recently found advisable 
to install a new elevated tank 
of sufficient capacity to re- 
place the old tank and to also 
provide an ample supply for 
years to come. The necessary 


storage is now available in the 
modern 500,000-gal. Horton 
radial<«one bottom tank illus- 
trated at the right. 








Please address our nearest 
office for information. 

















‘HICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Chicag« 2127 Old Celeny Bide. Philadelphia 1616 “1700” Walmat St. Bldg. San Francisc 1033 Rialte Bldg. 
New York 3308-165 Broadway Blde Boston 1501 Consolidated Gas Bidg. Houstor 2919 Main Street 
Cleveland 2236 Reckefeller Bldg Birmingham 1502 N. Fiftieth Street Tulsa 1625 Hunt Bldg 
Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bldg Dallas 1406 Liberty Bank Bldg | ee 1403 Wm. Fox Bldg 


Fabricating plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and GREENVILLE. PA. 


catalog, kindly méntion THe American City 
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Municipal Street P aving 








A NEW CONCRETE PAVEMENT FOR PEORIA, ILL. 
D4 tractor pulling a Lakewood subgrader ahead of pouring the concrete slab on a West 
ours a day on 1.5 gallons of 7-cent fue 


A diesel 
treet. The tractor operated 


in heavy clay soil, 8 |} 


aS 





Large Asphalt Plant Serves 
New York City 


T= Queens asphalt plant of New York 
City with its various buildings is situ- 
ed on Flushing River between Willets 
Point Boulevard and Harper Street, in 
Corona, on Long Island. The site covers 
about 514 acres, and the dock frontage is 
608 feet. The asphalt plant and its equip- 
ment are located near the dock front on 
the east side of the plot. The plant i 
is the two-unit type; that is, each 
plant is separate and independent of the 
and each unit consists of a drum- 
cold and hot material elevators, 
vibrating screens, a hot storage bin, a 
weigh-box, an asphalt bucket, a 2-ton 
Hetherington & Berner pugmill mixer, 
and a dust collector. The plant is elec- 
trically operated throughout. The mixer 
man can cut out the whole plant or each 
unit as he desires. 

The aggregates are brought alongside 
the dock and unloaded by one gasoline 
and one steam crane into four steel bins, 
each having a capacity of 150 cubic yards. 
The two end bins have one opening each, 
and the two center bins have two open- 
ings each. Attached to each opening is 
a vibrating feeder which shakes the ma- 
terial onto the belt conveyors, one belt 
conveyor feeding each cold-material ele- 
vator. The belt conveyors are controlled 
from the mixing platform. 

The asphaltic cement is brought along- 
side in barges at a temperature of not 
less than 275 degrees F. and pumped into 
two 80,000-gallon storage tanks with 2- 
inch double banked heating coils. The 
asphalt is pumped from the storage tanks 
over into two 5,000-gallon booster tanks, 
which are heated by means of fuel-oil 
burners. The asphalt is then pumped to 
the asphalt weigh buckets by means of 
two cross-connected asphalt pumps, which 
are in continuous operation. The drum- 
dryers and booster tanks are heated by 


omer, 


aryer, 


fuel-oil burners. Steam for the buildings, 


heating coils, fuel-oil burners, stiffleg 
derrick, steam-jacketed asphalt pipes 
and for other purposes is supplied by 
three 300-hp boilers, fired by fuel-oil 
burners, 


Each plant unit has a capacity of 70 
tons of mixed asphalt per hour, or a total 
of 140 tons per hour for the two 
Iwo stifleg derricks operate on the dock 
for unloading the sand, 
gravel and other highway materials The 
electric stifleg derrick operates a 2-cubic- 


units 


stone, cinders, 


yard bucket. and the steam stiffleg det 
rick operates a 14-yard bucket. Each 
unit loads into the two 150-cubic-yard 


steel bins. 

The buildings asphalt 
plant are fabricated with steel and Tran- 
site, making them as fireproof as pos 
sible. The electri the plant 
are placed at all points, 


housing the 


lights for 


important with 


enough outlet 
drills 

The plant control f 
ated from the mixing p 


receptat les to take off 


and other equipment 


powel! 1or 


rr each unit is oper- 


atform by each 


entiometers yntrol the 


mixer mal Pot 


temperatures for the drumdryers and the 
asphalt stills. Pyrometers are ised as @ 
check at the cold-material elevator feeds 
Tankometer gages are used to measure 
the quantity of asphalt and fuel oil in 
the storage tanks. All the buildings, with 
the exception of isphalt plant struc 
tures, which are a part of the general 
layout, are of brick, and all the struc 
tures are on pile foundat The ap 
proximate cost of the entire plant is 
$1,000,000. This plant is under the juris 
diction of Superintendent of High 
ways, President, Boroug! t Queens 
Paving the Streets of 
Hazlewood, N. C. 
| AZLEWOOD, N. ¢ 1 thriving 
community of 1,200 population which 
believes in paving all] its streets. Using 


a 9 x 16 Universal crusher and an Allis 
Chalmers IU tractor, the town has found 
i simple matter t ts unpaved 
streets They were first plowed with the 
} 


» improve 


tractor and road machine, the grading 


was completed, and ther field stone was 
iuled in and placed in stock pile 
the shoulders Phe ble Universal 


portabl] 
rusher was brought 


ilong 


in and set 
the stone for 


up at tl 


piles, crushing 


paving the 
walks 


Following this. the crusher comes back 


curb and gutters and the 


down the street to the piles and crushes 


the material for the roadway. The stone 
is distributed by wheelbarrows, and about 
150 feet 


crushed stone 


of street is a good day’s run. This 


r 


is trafic-bound 


ifter which 


i Littleford distributor owned by the 
State Highway Department ipplies the 
isphalt surface treatment 
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4N ADAMS NO 
MAINE 


50 HEAVY-DUTY MOTOR GRADER OWNED BY THE TOWN OF 
MAINTAINING A SHOULDER 
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OXFORD, 


ALONG A CONCRETE PAVEMENT 





@ Road Builders who attend the A. G. C. Convention in San Fran 
will have as a primary aim first hand information of equipment tl 
can help them save time . . . reduce costs . . . solve problems. The 


nothing like the evidence of your own eyes. 


That's why we would like to have you ask for a demonstratio1 
the BARCO Portable Gasoline Hammer on your own job. The kind 


work is your choice. No matter what demonstration you call { 


the BARCO will come through in a manner that will convince y 


eyes that here’s a tool which belongs as a permanent part of you! 
equipment . . . because it assures economies that will pay big divi- 


is on lis moderate cost. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1803 W. Winnemac Ave., Chicago, III. 


BAR CO) :“aaumen 


Tue Amertcan City? Please do 























Sewers and Sewage | reatment 
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Non-Leaking Sewer Joint 
lor Vitrified Clay Pipe 


[% a paper presented before the Mary- 
land-Delaware Water and Sewerage 
(Association, William A. Goff, consulting 
engineer, of Philadelphia, described in 
some detail a joint which he has been 
using for the past seven years in vitrified 
clay pipe sewers to minimize infiltration. 
[he joint consists of oakum packing ap- 
proximately 1 inch in depth, on top of 
which is poured a hot bituminous joint 
approximately 14% inches in depth, and 
then an outside cement mortar fillet 
wrapped in muslin cloth tied tightly in 
place. 

Mr. Goff states that such a joint sounds 
complicated, but that his experience 
shows that after the ditch men become 
experienced the joint can be made rap- 
idly and consistently perfect. Perhaps 
this joint does add a few cents to the cost 
of the sewer per foot, but an owner is 
buying a sewerage system and he wants 
a good one. It is distinctly advantageous 
to avoid infiltration, particularly when 
the sewer goes to a treatment plant. 

In the construction of the joint, the 
pipe is laid by two men, one holding the 
spigot end of the pipe in a U-shaped sling 
consisting of two strands of jute at the 
end of the pipe, while the other man 
pushes the pipe home from the bell end. 
After the pipe is home, the front man 
wraps the oakum over the pipe and 
pushes the oakum in place with a calk- 
ing iron so as to provide proper space for 
the bitumen, while the back man tests the 
pipe for elevation with a grade rod from 
the line above, and checks for line by a 
plumb-bob from the same line and makes 
such adjustments as necessary. He then 
moves forward, checks the subgrade for 
elevation, and excavates for the bell and 
a length 4 inches longer than the circum- 
ference of the last pipe laid, and sees 
that it is free of water. The next pipe is 
then handed down into the ditch and 
laid as before. The top man, before 
handing the pipe down, ties on the bell 
end of each pipe a piece of muslin having 
a width 6 inches greater than that of the 
bell, and a length 4 inches longer than 
the circumference of the bell. This cloth 
has been torn to provide tie strings on 
each of the four corners. 

Another man follows behind and places 
around each bell a runner fastened with 
a clamp at the top. Into this runner 
mouth he then pours the hot bituminous 
sewer joint compound, being careful to 
keep the runner completely filled at the 
top, and sees that there is no leak at the 
bottom or sides. When cold, the runner 
is removed and the muslin band is pulled 
out under the joint and completely filled 
with a 1:2 cement-sand mortar to form a 
15-degree fillet around the outside of the 
bituminous joint. The mortar is pushed 
under the pipe to fill the band, and the 
band is then pulled tightly up and tied 
with the two remaining strings across the 


tep of the pipe. The joint man then en- 
circles the pipe with his hands and makes 
sure that the muslin band is completely 
packed with mortar, especially at the bot- 
tom, and that the band is tight and not 
hanging like a loose bandage. He then 
draws his hands upward, pressing the 
joint and dresses the top. Of course the 
mortar must be fairly stiff. Contractors 
are enthusiastic this type of joint 
after their men get the swing of it, as it 
makes a good joint. The men know it; 
the inspector can check it; the contractor 
can see it and knows that his future 
chances of infiltration trouble are ended. 

The joint itself is correct. The oakum 
prevents the bitumen from getting into 
the pipe. The runner forms a tight chan 
nel for the bitumen, which fills the annu 
lar space, adheres to the pipe surface and 
forms a tight joint. The bitumen can be 
inspected readily when the runner is re 
moved. The cement collar reinforces the 
bitumen and provides 
forcement where 


over 


maximum rein 
there is the greatest 
chance of a slip in the bituminous joint, 
namely, at the bottom. If by accident 
there should be a poorly poured bitumen 
joint, the tightly packed cement 
fillet will be forced into the hol 
rag will hold it ther 
hardens. 


mortar 
and the 


while the mortar 


Sewer Reconstruction 

FT"HE Exterior 
Street sewer in Bronx Borough, New 

York City, for a distance of 600 feet was 

made necessary in 1937 by the failure of 

the old brick twin sewer built on wood 

piles. The new work, done as a WPA 


project, consists of two concrete barrels 


reconstruction of the 


Photo by Fairchild ferial Surveys 


THE LARGEST SEWAGE-TREATMENT PLANT IN THE WORLD rHE 
DISTRICT OF} 


OF THE SANITARY 


each 12 fee. wide by 8 feet high carried 
on Bethlehem steel tubular piles with 
34-inch walls driven to refusal, as deep 
as 60 feet, and filled with concrete. 
During construction it 
to divert the flow of sewage through a 
flume. The site of this job was the bed 
of the old Harlem before the ad 
vent of the Harlem Ship Canal. Water 
was kept down by a number of pumps, 
including a 6-inch centrifugal which 
operated 24 hours a day. Backfilling was 


done early in 1938, and eventually a per 


was necessary 


River 


manent pavement will be placed over the 


Activated Sludge Plant 


Approaches Completion 


"THE Southwest sewage-treatment plant 


of the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
now nearing completion, is by far the 
world’s largest of this type. The design 
capacity Is 100.000.0000 gallon i lay, 


equivalent to a contributing population 
of 1,250,000 persons. In addition, this 
plant will receive for treatment the in 
dustrial wastes from stockyards and Pack 
ing Town. equivalent to an additional 
1.000.000 contributing population. 

The accompanying illustration 
the aeration tanks flanked by thirty-two 
Dorr Sifeed clarifiers, installed in con 
crete tanks 125 feet in diameter. The 
sludge is to be disposed of by drying or 
ncineration, using the C-E 
tem. The incinerators are 
handle 100 tons of filter cake per 
or 375 tons of dry solids per day, and to 
generate, as a by-product, 100,000 pounds 
hour. 


shows 


Raymond sys 
cle signed to 


hour. 


ol steam per 
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Here's a year ‘round tax saver 

—the Allis-Chalmers Speed 

Maintainer. It takes the place of blades cost- 
ing 2 to 4 times more on such jobs as maintain- 
ing unpaved streets, alleys and park roads... 
smoothing playgrounds and airport runways 
... light landscaping work. Can be fitted with 
snow plow for snow removal. Does work im- 
possible with larger outfits because drawbar 
is always free for pulling slips or tumble bugs, 
garbage trailers, tree-spraying rigs, etc. 


SPEED MAINTAINER KEEP 
PLAYGROUNDS, UNPAVED 
STREETS, PARK ROADS, ETC. 
SMOOTH ... PRICE '/3 COST 
OF LARGER MOTOR GRADERS 
..- BURNS BUT GALLON OF 
GAS HOURLY... 
ONE-MAN OPERATION 


Fast-moving, it travels from 
one job to the next at 9? or 


more miles per hour... works at speeds of 
32 to 434 miles per hour. Fuel consumption 
is only 1 gallon of gas hourly. One-man 
operation frees extra man for other work. 
Regardless of your appropriation or scale of 
operations, you have work which the Speed 
Maintainer can do at lower cost than any 
other method. Ask your nearest Allis-Chal- 
mers dealer to demonstrate this tax saver. 


t ste 


.. IT DOESN'T 


pet 
t Faays! 
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Snow Removal and Street Cleaning 





Vatch Your Manholes ! 


STORY which has just come to our 

\ attention is particularly timely at 

is season of the year, when many cities 

the North are planning the disposal 

f snow through street manholes. Wash- 
neton, D. C., does not have frequent 

eavy snowstorms, but the street, wate 
nd sewer departments are organized on 

emergency basis so that when a heavy 

owfall does occur they each assume 
their responsibility and snow is quickly 
removed from the city streets by loading 

to city-owned and hired trucks and 
dumped at specified manholes. 

In January, 1935, an unusually heavy 
snowstorm occurred in Washington which 
taxed the organizations to the limit. At 
one manhole located five or six feet from 
the curb there was a lull, and the men, 
who had been on duty for many hours, 
were resting close by. Before they real- 
ized it, a large coal truck backed up to 
the manhole, unlimbered its chute, and 
dumped its entire load down the manhole. 

Watch your manholes! 


Snow Handling 
in Portland, Maine 


| ECAUSE of the tremendous growth in 
automobile traffic during the last 
few years, the snow-removal problem has 
become one of the major items of service 
to the public. Of a total of about 170 
miles of streets in Portland, Maine, from 
which it has become necessary to remove 
the snow, about 164 miles are cleared by 
plowing, leaving the snow piled at the 
edges of the roadway. The snow on the 
emaining 6 miles of streets, which com 
prise the most compact the 
ty, is hauled away. 


section of 


Another problem which increased auto- 
mobile traffic has brought to the front is 
the sanding of icy roadways and, while 


4 NO. 10 DIESEI 


MASS., OPENING 


ALTO PATROI OWNED BY THE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 





RANDOLPH 


THE ROAD TO ITS GRAVEL PII 





been made in Portland 
with mechanical spreaders, it has been 
found there that spreading the sand by 
hand from trucks has proved more sat 
istactory. 


experiments have 


Portland 
= de walk 


It is the responsibility of the 
property that the 
adjoining his property is properly sanded 
when necessary; and in that he 
may have sand available for this purpose, 
the Department of Public Works will, 
upon application, deliver to him without 
charge the necessary amount of sand 
The records of the Department show that 
over 2,000 orders for sand, amounting to 


owner to see 


order 


approximately 900 cubie yards, equiva 
lent to about 300 truckloads, were deliv 
ered for this purpose during 1937. 

As compared with a total expense of 
$82,863.82 in 1936, the cost of removing 


streets and 


and 
1937 


snow and ice 


sidewalks for 


sanding 
was $25.665.07 


Civil Service Lists for 
Street Cleaners 
"THE use of 


to recruit street cleaning personne] 


civil service examinations 
















gePARTMEN, 
PUBLIC WORKS 


gure au OF STREETS 
SAN FRANCIECD 


A NEW ETNYRE FLUSHER MOUNTED UN AN INTERNATIONAL DR60 CHASSIS RECENTLY 
PURCHASED BY THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., SHOWN 
CITY HALL 
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IN FRONT OF THE 


in 31 cities has been reported by a com 
mittee of the American Public Works As 
“Street Cleaning 
street 
of 94 


26 of the 


sociation in its volume, 
Practices,” 
cleaning organization and methods 
The report that 
94 cities street clean 


ing force by 


which iunalyzes_ the 


cities. shows 
choose their entire 
and five use 
select part 


civil service, 


competitive examinations to 


of their staffs. Among the larger cities 
ising civil service in their street depart 
ments are: Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, IIl., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn 
New York City, Philadelphia, Pa., 51 


Paul, Minn., and Washington, D. ¢ 

Although the study 
best of organization 
plied indiscriminately to all street clean 
forth 


declares that 


can be ap 


) 
method 
ger | . 
genera prin 


ing units,” it sets 


ciples of organization 
Among the 
listed by the 


principles of organization 


committee are: clear and 


definite lines of authority and responsibil 
ity so that each employee may understand 
the duties he must perform; and sufh 


, 
ent 


work ( 


each officer’s position to provide full-time 


Supervisory mnected with 
occupation but not so 
clude 
praisal of the 
included 
of work 
widely 
rds, th 


inization should he made so as to gre up 


much as to pre 
lor planning and ap 
work. Another 
that “when the kinds 
must be performed vary 
skill knowledge 


arrangement ot 


opportunity 
principle 
declares 
which 
as to ind met} 
parts ol an or 
quire sim lar 


ether those jobs which re 


abilities and methods.” A 


Relie} Worker Turns 


Good Samaritan 


ne lived 


Mudi 


street on which 


FINDING the 


in need ota good sweeping, 


anna Asto, a relief recipient of Aliquippa 
Pa., started out t sweep it He found 
that the effort made him “feel good in 
side” and caused the bread purchased 
with his relief money to “taste sweet,” 
so he continued to spend an average of 
six hours daily cleaning the streets in 


his neighborhood 
From 7 et 


eaner 
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Do not the immense property values represented in this pict ire 





warrant the best fire protection that money can buy? 


AVOID 
CONFLAGRATIONS! 
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The GAMEWELL 


Three-Fold Fire Alarm System 


protects the wealth of the community and safe- 





guards human life. It is a permanent investment 
in public safety and in the conservation of com- 
munity resources represents true municipal econ- .. 


WRITE omy. The Three-Fold System will reliably trans- 


FOR : . - r P - 
CIRCULAR mit alarms of fire under disordered circuit condi- 


tions when other types of systems would fail. 


Make the Three-Fold Fire Alarm System your city’s “first line of defense 
against Fire!” 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, Newton Werer Faus, Mass. — 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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00 Cities Use 
’arking Meters 

PPROXIMATELY 100 cities are 
\ using parking meters to control traf 

congestion in their business districts, 

International City Managers’ Asso- 
tion reports. Among cities recently 
ithorizing installations were Cleveland, 
yungstown and Zanesville, Ohio; Du 
th. Minn.: Geneva, Glens Falls, New- 

reh. White Plains and Buffalo, N. Y.: 
tackensack, N. J.; Sioux City, lowa; and 

tersburg and Roanoke, Va. 

Most of the cities charge a nickel for 

hour’s parking. In Auburn, N. Y.., 
wwever, the meters receive pennies in 
stead of nickels. Any number of pennies 
ip to five may be inserted at one time, 
ach penny entitling the motorist to park 
ir twelve minutes. 

Parking meters have been in court on 
the matter of legality eight times. They 
have been upheld in Oklahoma, Califor- 
nia. Florida, Massachusetts and Texas. 

labama courts declared them illegal in 
two cases. A New York State law passed 
n 1937 permitted meters to be used any- 
where in the state except in New York 
City. all income to be used for trafic con- 


trol. 


Do You Want Fewer City 

Employee Accidents? 

TT? MANY, an 
I 


yroken bone, a cut, a burn, or a fra 
ture; but municipalities are annually 
spending millions of dollars because of 
innecessary accidents to employees. A 
ty, to realize the best results in accident 
prevention, should conduct a definitely 
organized program following these princi 
ples: 


accident is merely 


(a) Interest and support of the chief 
executive. 
b) Fact-finding to determine acci- 


te nt-producing conditions. 

(c) Selection and application of 
proper remedies. 

(d) Enforcement of 
rection, 


methods of cor 

Any city government wishing to reduce 
unnecessary expenditures arising from ac- 
idents to its employees is invited to com- 
municate with Edward R. Granniss, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, III. 


Public Satety 





ALBURN’S LATEST 0-G 


New Pumpers al 
Auburn, Maine 
|= accompanying photograph shows 


one of two 750-gallon triple pumping 
engines Ahrens-Fox Fire En 
Co. delivered in 1938 


This gives us five pumpers, with one in 


which the 


gine September 


service since 1923, and a ladder truck te 


years old. 


I do not favor the entirely closed ap 


paratus, but know that the cab style is 
excellent for outside runs Qur_ city 
covers 65.3 square miles, and has 35] 
miles of streets. Our latest design of 


pumper is equipped with windshield 


We 


use every occasion to talk on fire 
prevention and what to do in case of fire 
During Fire Prevention Week we mount 


board in front of 
demonstrate its effective 
1] 


boxes will give us a 


box on a 
and 


1 fre-alarm 
its station 

use. Twelve more 
reasonably complete Gamewell fire-alarm 
system. 

Our 

nent men and a call force of 
work on the 


personnel consists of 2] perma 
}4men. We 
one-day-off-in-five basis 


Harry I Foce. 
Fire Chief, Aubu Ma 


Knoxville Quadruples 
Its Police Cars 
PLEV EN of 18 new 


4 coaches pure hased 
used as 
vision, and seven of 
the trafhc 


Ford de 


recently 


luxe 
will be 
cruiser cars by our patrol di 
them will be used in 


department In 


KNOXVILLE ADDS THESE 18 FORD DE LUXE COACHES TO TRAFFIC AND PATROL FLEET 


ALLON 


addition to 


PUMPER WITH WINDSHIELD 
these 18 cars. we have six ust 
same purposes 

Phe new cars are leather iphol tered 
throughout All our cars are equipped 
with radio, siren, heater and large ge 
erators Five of the six older car are 
Chevrolets, and one a Plymouth, all ap 


proximately 24% to 3 years old 
In addition to these police cars. we 
have four three-wheel Harley-Davidson 
motoreycles equipped with ind 
radio, and used for checking parking 
the business district 
0. T. Roens 
D Pul Saf Knox | 


Testing Brakes with 
Milk Bottles 


ANY 


riodu 


cities and states now have pe 


A t fevy 


salety inspection aul 
and a large percentage of the 
cars tested fail to pass the brake test. In 
in effort to reduce the number of failures 
on this test. the Kansas City, Mo.. Safety 
is reported by the International 
Association of Chiefs f Police cor 
ducted tests to find a means by 
torists could check their br 


appearing at the 


mobiles, 


which me: 
hefor 


1 
ikes 


Inspection tation 


The most practical test developed re 
quires no more elaborate equipment tha 
i quart milk bottle The instructions 
are: pour a pint of water into a quart 
bottle, cap the bottle and set it upright « 


the floor of the car Drive the car at ?¢ 


miles an hour and apply the brake If 
the bottle doe s not upset the brake “ } 
not pass official inspect 
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A Ri you going to the Road Show 

4 in San Francisco, March 7-10? 

Well, if you are, stop at Booth B-42 

We shall be glad to see you 
Whether or not you are going to | 

attend this Road Show, Littleford Bros 

have shown to the men interested in 

black-top road building and mainten- 





ince, that the array of equipment bear- 
ing the Littleford trade-mark has been 
engineered to doa thorough job. Each 
vear more and more Littleford Equip 4 


ment can be seen in actual operation 


It’s proof that users of this equipment 

stick to it because they know it will 

do what is asked of it. If you want 

any detailed information on Littleford " 
-— 


Road Equipment, stop at our Road 


Show Booth, or write 


Littleford Bros. \ 
500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 4 § 
> 














Do you mention Taz American City? Please do. 
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Asphalt Pavement Resurtacing 


by the Surtace Heater Method 


By DEAN G 


EDWARDS 


Consulting | ngineer, ( IHice of the Borough Pre sick nt ol Vanhattan New York C ity 


OR twenty years the borough of Manhattan, one of 
the five boroughs composing New York City, has 
been using the surface heater method for repairing 
some of the asphalt and asphalt block street surfaces. 
About 300,000 square yards are repaired in this mannet 
between the middle of May and December 15 of each year. 


Annual Survey 


The Maintenance Division of the Chief Engineer’s Office 
keeps a card record of all paved streets. After the last 
snow of the spring has disappeared, the Maintenance Staff 
makes an inspection of every paved street in the borough. 
From the information obtained and the accumulated data 
on the record cards, the Superintendent prepares his pro- 
gram of surface repairs and makes his recommendation 
to the Chief Engineer. 

The decision to resurface is based upon a formula in- 
cluding the items of age of pavement, kind and condition of 
curb, general appearance of street, 


base, condition of 










traffic. 
for resurfacing is at least fifteen years old. 


and amount of Most of the pavement scheduled 
The trafh 


is very important, particularly in localities where any in 


item 


terruption of trafic is almost a calamity. 

A street being repaved by the heater method is closed 
about twelve hours, the work being completed in one day 
Such a short period of closure is appreciated by business 
firms, bus companies and the traffic division of the Police 
Department. 

When the schedule of streets to be resurfaced has been 
tabulated, it is divided into three groups, and each group 
is again divided into a summer, schedule and a fall sched- 
ule. The summer schedule, about 60 per cent of the total, 
is completed before the middle of August, and the rest 
before December 15. 


Preparation 


of the 
gangs begins at the north end of the borough, another at 


Three gangs cover the work of the borough. One 
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EQUITABLE SURFACE HEATER WORKING ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE NORTH OF 191st STREET, NEW YORK 
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SPREAD CREW OF THE ASPHALT GANG WORKING ON 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 


the south end, and the third gang in the middle of the 
horough. The program is so prepared that, without any 
unnecessary skipping about, the gangs work generally 
toward the asphalt plant which is located at 91st Street 
and East River. The schedule is printed and gives the 
streets to be resurfaced, the limits of the work, and the 
yardage and approximate date of beginning and ending of 
each job. 

About 90 per cent of the streets have to be recurbed. 
This work is started in three locations and must precede 
the work of the asphalt gangs. 

Copies of the schedules are sent to all companies having 
underground structures, and they are requested to com- 
plete any work contemplated within these streets before 
the date of the pavement repairs, and to be prepared to 
adjust their surface castings to conform to the established 
street grades. Similarly, the Department of Water Sup- 
ply, Gas and Electricity is given the schedules and is re- 
quested to inform the Chief Engineer if any extensive re- 
pairs or new installations are planned in any of the streets 
designated. 

The Sewer Bureau, which operates under the direction 
of the Chief Engineer, is furnished with a schedule and 
As the work 


progresses, the Sewer Bureau supplies a bricklayer and 


makes an examination of all its structures. 


four laborers to reset or renew all city-owned castings, 
such as sewer castings, water castings, and castings of the 
city-owned subway. 

The Division of Permits is requested not to issue per- 
mits which would interfere with the resurfacing work. 


Resurfacing by Heater Method 


The surface heating machines are not the property of 
the city but are hired on a square-yard basis by contract 
after advertising for bids. Specifications require that the 
heater flame shall not come in direct contact with the pave- 
ment but shall develop sufficient heat to melt the asphalt 
without burning it. This is very desirable in order to 
prevent smoke nuisance caused by burning bitumen. Ma- 
chines must be mounted on power trucks and have a heat- 
ing hood 8 feet square, which can be raised or lowered by 
a hydraulic hoist. All operating parts, including the air 


blower, hoist and pumps, must be provided with f 
clutches. and with valves so located that the machin 
be operated by one man. 


lon 


Competition for furnishing these machines has 
keen. The present price is 6%4 cents per square yar« {; 
the use of the machine, including keeping it in wi 
condition. The contract for 1938 was awarded to the 
Equitable Asphalt Maintenance Co., of Kansas City, \ 

Fuel oil is purchased by contract. Number 4 
averaging 4 cents per gallon, has been found the most 
economical. It is delivered in 500-gallon shipments to the 
job and loaded into portable oil wagons, which are a part 
of each gang’s equipment. Oil consumption is about 100 
gallons per day per machine. 


Resurfacing Crews 


A complete gang has about 33 men. Because of the 
necessary staggering of the hours of work, each gang has 
two foremen, one of whom ranks as assistant. The first 
section, or the preparatory gang, has 10 men in addition t 
the foremen. The second section, or the laying gang, has 
21 men. 

The preparatory gang comprises one compressor opera- 
tor, two paving breaker operators, one truck driver, and 
about six laborers. The equipment of this section con- 
sists of a portable air compressor which operates two pav- 
ing breakers, one dump-truck, one surface heater, and 
various small tools. 

The laying gang includes four rakers, two tampers, one 
smoother, two roller engineers, and about twelve laborers. 
The equipment of this section consists of two tandem roll- 
ers, one 8-ton for initial rolling and one 12-ton for finish- 
ing, and various small tools. 


Method 


In business districts the preparatory gang begins work 
at 6 A.M.; in residential districts an hour later. This gang 
breaks and removes the pavement along the curb and 
around all iron castings for a foot in width. The débris 
is removed in advance of the surface heater. Following 
the heater, three laborers remove the heated surface of the 
old asphalt to a depth up to 1 inch by scraping with spe- 
cially made rakes. The exact depth of the old asphalt re- 
moved depends on its condition. 

The second section, or laying gang, begins work after 
several hundred square yards have been prepared and 
while the heated surface is still warm enough to insure a 
bond. Where the old pavement has been cut out along 
the curb and around castings, and in other places where 
there are depressions over 114 inches in depth, a coarse 
mixture, or binder course, is used to bring the pavement to 
| inch below finished grade. Thereafter, the asphalt wear- 
ing surface is applied as elsewhere. 

The hot asphalt mixture for the wearing surface is 
heated to a temperature of 325° F. and applied and rolled 
in the same way that is customary in newly paved streets. 
The use of portland cement or other coloring material was 
discontinued in Manhattan several years ago. 


Costs 


The labor cost of one gang is about $250 for an 8-hour 
day, and the average area repaved in a day is about 1,000 
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aquare yards. 


The total cost of labor, transportation and 
full 


season's work, of which the cost of materials is about 35 


aterials averages about $1 per square yard for a 
nts per square yard. Many jobs under favorable con- 

tions have been done for 83 to 89 cents per square yard. 
lhe fact that Manhattan has many streets in good condition 
this method ten to fifteen 
years ago shows that this type of pavement repairing is a 


day whi h were treated by 


-ound investment. 
The New York City Charter provides that the Borough 


a 
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President has control of paving, repaving, resurfacing and 


repairing of streets. The Maintenance Division, which has 


immediate charge of resurfacing, operates under the di 


rection of the Borough President’s Commissioner of Bor 
( ugh W orks. Walter D. Binge is ( ommiussione! ol Bor 
ough Works, and Lester C. Hammond is Chief Enginee: 


Charles W. Williams, Assistant ¢ 
Works, and C. J. G. Doherty, Superintendent of the Main 
tenance Division. have charge of asphalt paveme nt repairs 
in the be 


ommissioner of Borough 


rough. 


an Francisco P ick-up Trucks 


with Metal lop Construction 


Design Revised to Prevent Rubbish from Blowing Off in High Winds 


ECAUSE of the strong prevailing winds in San Fran- 
cisco during certain seasons of the year, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use some method for keeping the 

paper and refuse picked up from the city streets from blow- 
ing off the street-cleaning pick-up trucks and being scat- 
The late Peter Owen solved this 
problem many years ago by designing and building metal 
tops for all the pick-up trucks. These effectively kept the 
refuse, dirt and papers from blowing off into the streets. 

Recently when two new General Motors and three Mack 
trucks were purchased by the San Francisco Bureau of 


tered over the streets. 


Streets for use in this pick-up service in the downtown sec- 
tion of the city, the present Superintendent of the Bureau of 
Streets, Preston M. King, designed special metal tops and 
special metal dump bodies for the trucks, based on the orig- 
inal conception, to which had been added many innova- 
tions. The metal bodies were built by the Wood Hydraulir 
Hoist & Body Co. from Mr. King’s designs and consist of 
Gar Wood all-steel refuse bodies mounted on a slant type 
underbody cam and roller hoist. Each truck has a capacity 
The 


complete dumping operation requires only 9 to 11 seconds. 


of 9 cubic yards and a dumping angle of 50 degrees. 


[he trucks are equipped with Seiberling tires and have a 
wheelbase of 160 inches. 


The Metal Top 


The original metal top was equipped with three sliding 
doors on each side, where boxes of refuse were dumped 
into the body. The new tops have but two sliding doors, 
one at the center anc. one at the front of the body, the doors 
being built in the form of a semi-circle. The sliding doors 
ire kept closed at all times, except when the contents of 
the refuse receptacles are being dumped into the body. 
Then, the sliding doors are raised, presenting an opening 
} feet 6 inches long and 2 feet 6 inches high through 
which the contents of the refuse cans are easily and quickly 
dumped. After a considerable number of the refuse cans 
have been emptied into the body, the entire body is raised, 
causing the refuse and paper to slide down to the rear. 
his is repeated, packing the waste material in the back 
f the body until it has reached its maximum capacity of 
) yards, 


The truck body is 


equipped with a specially designed tailgate. 


7 feet wide and 11 feet long and is 
The loaded 
trucks are driven to the 16th Street plant, where garbage is 
loaded Pacific Railroad cars for fill and 
cover disposal methods. The trucks loaded with the street 
refuse are driven up an incline to the overhead platform, 


onto Southern 


and the refuse is dumped from the bodies into the rail- 
road cars spotted on both sides of the platform. Each of 
the trucks operating in the downtown section averages 900 
miles monthly. 


To facilitate the loading of the trucks, there is a very 
low running-board, only 10 inches above the street, on each 
side of the cab, upon which one of the truck crew rides 
from one refuse can to the next. This very low running 
board makes it possible for the two helpers to easily and 
quickly step onto the truck and off. Almost 


pick-up truck has stopped opposite a refuse can. 


before the 
the man 
riding on the running-board has stepped off and, followed 
by the second helper, picks up the box of refuse and walks 
over to the truck. box to the side of the truck 
body and dumps it through the openings. Then one helper 


raises the 


closes the doors of the body while the other returns the 
empty can to its place on the sidewalk and quickly boards 
the truck. One helper rides on the seat with the truck 
driver, thus enabling one man to obtain some rest during 
the collection period, 


The two helpers change places 


frequently. 
Previous to the placing of the new GMC trucks in opera 
tion the pick-up trucks were able to make the rounds of 


the downtown streets every two days As a result of the 


trucks, obviating 
the long haul, all refuse cans are visited daily and their 


creatly increased ;capacity of the new 


contents removed. Each pick up truck covers an average 
of 35 miles daily and dumps as many as 220 refuse cans. 
The increased capacity of the trucks saves two ti 
to the dumping bunkers 


ips daily 
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REALIZATION of new potentialities in the design 
of bridge decking is becoming increasingly ap- 


parent in many ret ently completed structures as well 


as in the While 


progress has been made during the past century in the ef- 


an 


.Y 


it - 


remodeling ol olde bridges, continued 


ficiency and appearance of the supporting members of 
bridges, relatively little has been done until recently in im- 
the principal dead-weight portion, which is the 
flooring. This is in spite of the fact that the traffic-bear- 


ing portion of a bridge is the part that comes to the most 


prov ing 


immediate attention of the general public. 

decking 
over the minimum weight possible for the desired strength 
night be 
weighs, the less the bridge 


From a purely engineering standpoint, bridge 


considered as non-paying load. The more it 
can carry for a given strength of 
its structural members. 


a bridge decking 


a highway or street if it is a 


offers a safe 
good deck, 
or a dangerous traflic hazard if it is a poor deck. 


Reducing Dead Weight of Old Bridges 


has forced the 


From a public standpoint, 


continuation of 


The increasing weight of modern traffi 
or replacement of decking on many old bridges. 


old deck with 


one of lighter materials has eliminated enough dead weight 


rebuilding 


In numerous cases, the replacement of an 
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IN BAD WEATHER MOTORISTS APPRECIATE THE NON-SKID 
FEATURES OF THIS TYPE OF BRIDGE DECK 
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to make it possible for the original structural members | 
bear a heavier load. This frequently has been accompa 
nied by a reduction in accident hazards. 

Open-mesh steel bridge decking is being applied to th 
reduction of dead weight and the removal of traffic dangers. 
to a constantly widening extent. Deck 
such as Blaw-Knox Irving decking, cor 


such as skidding, 
ing of this type, 
sists of a grid of main longitudinal straight members wit! 
bent transverse secondary members which form a mesh 
small enough to provide a safe driving and walking su 
face, but large enough to be unable to catch horsesho« 
calks, small heels, or narrow bicycle tires. 

Aside from its reduction in weight over the older types 
non-skid pavement 
which water, ice, or snow. First ap 
plied to the University Bridge at Seattle, Wash., in 1933, 
each year has shown an increasing number of installations 


of surfaces, it provides a virtually 


cannot accumulate 


Maintenance has been found to be negligible, and to con 


sist only of spray painting, usually at the same intervals 


that the remainder of the bridge is painted. 


Traffic Accidents Reduced 


In cases where older types of slippery deckings have 
been replaced, a sharp reduction, and in some cases almost 
complete elimination, of traffic accidents has resulted. The 
Seattle 


in the 


installation was followed by a marked reductior 
accidents. City officials state that they 


to skidding on th 


number of 
have no record of any accidents due 
open-mesh bridge decking. 
with the decking. 


both the bridge and the approach, as shown by the fol- 


lowing table, 
factor: 


present an impressive picture of the safety 


ACCIDENTS ON UNIVERSITY BRIDGE AND APPROACHES 


Total Injury Fata 
Year Accidents Accidents Accid 
1929 Old structure 111 2 ] 
1930 “ ’ 178 0 0 
1931 “ ” 190 12 l 
1932“ 12 
1932 Te mporary structure 112 1 
1933 ” 59 2 
1933 New structure 10 2 
1934“ 19 


1935 “ * 12 > 


The approaches were not fitted 
Complete accident statistics covering 
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Advantages on Bascules 


On bascule bridges the saving in weight has been ac- 
which is 
About 90 
strength in 


ompanied by a reduction in wind resistance. 
an important factor when the spans are opened. 
of the 


ridges is required to overcome wind resistance, only 10 


per cent power and machinery such 


per cent usually being needed for actual lifting. The new 

pe of decking makes a conservative reduction of wind 
resistance to about one-half, with a power economy lasting 
for the life of the bridge. 

The elimination of the accumulation of snow also has 
emoved an operating problem from this type of bridge. 
The University Bridge at Seattle was the only one of fiv 
bascule bridges over the same waterway able to operat: 
i 


ollowing a fall of 6 inches of wet snow in January. 1935. 


Other Outstanding Uses 


One of the largest installations of open-mesh  bridg 
decking was on the Marine Parkway Bridge on Long Island, 
% 


this installation owing to the fact that it is a vertical lift 


A saving in weight was of particular importance on 


bridge. 

The public reaction to the new type of decking has been 
invariably favorable. One of the recent installations was 
at Oil City, Pa., where the three-span State Street bridge 
was redecked following redecking in 1937 of 
White bridge. 

\ consideration in the replacement of a bridge at Apollo, 
Pa.. washed out by the flood of 1936. was the fact that th 
open-mesh decking would not create buoyancy as did the 


the smaller 


decking of the former bridge. 

The speed with which the decking can be installed has 
been a factor in many replacement jobs. Shipped in stand- 
ard sections from the shop with special sections to meet 
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ndividual requirements, the units are spliced by lk 
riveting with a special tool, lent by the manufacturer, and 
ire welded to the bridge supports 

Further applications of ope sh brida: I nav 
have the effect of drawing inert ittention to the possi 
bilities of n iking bridges safer than ordinary | hwavs 
ind streets rather thar reased hazard as is olt the 
ise al prese 











WHERE 
WIND RESISTANCE 


BRIDGE, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


REDUCED THI 


THE CHERRY 
OPEN-MESH 


STREET BASCLULI 
BRIDGE DECKING 


Muni ipal Budgets and Assessed Values 


ALLING attention to the fact that “an upturn of business 
( conditions will not bring back the old assessed values, 
the Detroit Bureau 
Governmental Research, in a recent bulletin presents the 


because they were highly fictitious,” 


f 


’ 


lowing tabulation of the trend in assessed values in that city: 
TREND OF ASSESSED VALUES—DETROIT* 
(IN MILLION DOLLARS) 
Land Buildings Personal Tota 
rk $ 716 $1,142 $608 $2,467 
1936 717 1,070 104 2,292 
4 738 1.061 $52 2,251 
132 949 1.176 523 2.648 
1930 1,474 1,611 689 3,779 
128 1,487 1,447 629 3,562 
12h 1.357 1,215 588 3.160 
124 1.014 902 539 2 455 
2 792 698 4 1,954 
20) 658 583 458 1,699 


* For brevity, the assessments are shown biennially, although the assess 
The actual assessment for 1938 is $2,466,928.943. 

What does this mean? The Detroit Bureau answers, in part: 

“The decrease in assessed values occurred with a change 
| the trend of population; it was a coincidence that the de- 
pression occurred at practically the same time. The rapid 
ucrease in population gave rise to a speculative realty market 


of ‘boom town’ proportions in which values were only limited 
hy the maginatior There is cor lerable « lence that this 


boom’ passed shortly after passing was not 
i 


reflecte 1 in decreased issessed \ 


immediately lues, principally: 
because higher assessments were demanded so the bonding 
limit of the city would permit publ ny e] to be 
financed by borrowing. not by taxes 

“There is a serious question whethe, true property values 


the peak of $3.775 million asse 
level was key 


scant hope that 


in Detroit ever 
ment in 1930. although 
scale. At the present 
Detroit will be able { 


in assessments. Certainly present population trends give little 


varranted 


the expenditure ed to this 


rate of growth. there is 


r years to come to reach the former peak 


encouragement! Property is now assessed at such a gh ratio 


of true value, that no further increment can be secured at 


present. There is some hope that personal property assessment 


may increase slightly with revival of the security markets. but 
this would be only a relatively small factor 
“However, most important is that the present decreased 


assessments are not a depression-imposed condition but rather 
the result of the elimination 


market.” 


of the speculative factor in the 
real estate 
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Property-Lite lnsurance as P reventive 


of Future Blight and Slums 


By HANS HEYMANN, Pu.D. 








The following brief article comprises part of the author’s 
introductory statement in his book on “Property-Life Insur- 
ance,” published last month 
reviewed on page 97 of this issue of The American City. 


by Harper & Brothers and 








HEREAS we are accustomed to replace human 


earning capacity with insurance and to restore the 


earning capacity of physical objects which have 
Leen impaired, we have failed so far to concede that physi- 
cal objects may “die” just as surely as human beings. 
So, while we have provided for the restoration of such 
objects which have been damaged through accidents of all 
kinds, we have, on the whole, neglected to provide for 
their replacement when they have reached the point where 
they have no real, economic justification. 

Phat a technique not unlike insurance on human life can 
be applied to structures and objects cannot be denied by 
the thoughtful person. It is only a question of the method 
by which it shall be applied. 

Through Property-Life Insurance a genuine actuarial 
technique, somewhat similar to that of life insurance, is 
introduced into the property-insurance system for the first 
time. Actuarial tables have been devised based upon experi- 
ence-data covering not only the probable life of the struc- 
tures, machinery and other physical objects but also the 
probable frequency of damages from depreciation which 

be anti ipated, But Property- Life Insurance is by 
no means life insurance. By law and by its own nature 
Property-Life Insurance is pure property and pure risk 
insurance in all its characteristics, and has a technique 
of us own, 

Property-Life Insurance, then, insures the life of physi- 
cal property as life insurance insures the life of man. The 
property to be insured must first undergo a physical exami- 
nation, and if it is found to be in a normally sound con- 
tion it is considered a risk eligible for this kind of 
Insurance, 

The second step is an approximate estimate of the life- 
expectancy of such property. Once a “life-term” is estab- 
lished and the property graded in the proper risk class, 
the “insurable amount” (which must equal the value of 
the property, without the ground), then the corresponding 
annual premium can be fixed. While over-insurance is 
prohibited by law, under-insurance is undesirable because 
it provides partial coverage only. 

During the insured life-term, all vitally important re- 
pairs are covered (partial, premature losses). The death 
of the property occurs u hen the means necessary to carry 
out the repairs equal, or exceed, the cost of building a new 
property. The property is, then, not worth repair, and has 
ended its useful life-span. In cases such as this, the in- 
sured amount must be paid out at any time prior to the 
maturity of the policy. . . 


The significance of Property-Life Insurance is of the 
ulmost importance to all classes of society, not only to 
the insurance fraternity, but to owners, mortgagees, the 
building industry, and the community at large. Mon 
lenders will enjoy the advantage of a new collateral which 
can be assigned to them with all rights and benefits. /ndus. 
trialists will be able to transform parts of their surplus 
and renewal reserves into a genuine factory and machinery 
depreciation insurance. This industrial-risk insurance will 
grant them at all times, in ready cash, the means necessary 
to maintain their plants and machinery in a proper state 
of repair and in up-to-date and efficient working condition 
The premiums of Property-Life Insurance constitute ar 
overhead expense. 

For the community at large, Property-Life Insurance rep- 
resents an economic philosophy already subscribed to 
through the use of other types of insurance—a philosophy 
which means in essence the retention, rather than the d 


sipation, of earning power of invested capital. 

Only on the basis of the securities which this insurance 
system provides, the Federal authorities will be justified 
in taking over vast amounts of guarantees for productive 
public purposes, without running the risk of having to 
take over eventually millions of exhausted, obsolete o: 
dilapidated properties. 

Slums and blighted areas will disappear from our cities 
once this rational system is generally introduced into ou 
national economy. 

One illustration will serve to clarify this social impli- 
cation: Our cities today contain slums which consist 
largely of dwellings which in the true sense of the word 
experienced complete depreciation many years ago. Had 
Property-Life Insurance been available and commonly 
utilized when these structures were first built, sums would 
have been available to replace them with up-to-date struc- 
tures at the end of thirty, forty or fifty years, so that the 
areas so filled today would, instead of degrading into 
slums and blighted areas, have been able to keep pace 
with the times. 

Such insurance, while obviously rational, has up to now 
been missing from the American scene. No legal provision 
had been made for it until recently when two states, New 
York and Illinois, provided by legislative enactment that 
it might be sold. Other states will follow their lead. Details 
of the enactment may be found in the appendix. Companies 
empowered to write this insurance will be started in the 
near future. A charter for such a company already has 
been granted by the state of New York. 
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| Light Truck Serves 


as All-Y 


Suffield, Conn:, Has New 


lown We 


ear W orking ‘nit 


All-Wheel-Drive Truck Working 


on Street Maintenance and Snow Removal 


ROM the time the frost is out of the ground to late in 
the fall, the town of Suffield has its roads and streets 
under constant maintenance with its Ford truck with 

Marmon-Herrington Root 

scraper under the truck body. The town has 75 miles of 

About 12 miles 


annually, and there is a 


all-wheel-drive and a spring 
sravel roads and 10 miles of dirt roads. 
ol the 
regular program to increase the oiled mileage each yeat 
Oiling cuts the 
and regrading necessary and thereby reduces the cost of 


gravel roads are oiled 


as money is available. smeent of Woiles 
maintenance. 
The All-Wheel-Drive Truck 


The Ford V8 truck was purchased December, 
and had been run 24,898 miles up to the end of September, 


1936, 


1938. A second engine has been placed in the chassis, as 
the continued operation in maintenance and snow-plowing 
at low speeds gave the old engine far more effective mile- 
Marmon- 


eight forward and two 


age than is shown on the speedometer. The 
Herrington drive gives the truck 


reverse speeds. The speeds used most for eradine opera- 
tions are the 3 to 4 miles per hour range. 

The Root spring scraper cons sists of two 414-foot blades 
mounted on a circle beneath the truck and ‘manipulated 
from the cab of the truck by the driver. 


ing the two parts of the blade is supplied by a small oil 


Power for operat- 


pump driven by an electric motor from the battery of the 
truck. 


pistons operating the two blade sections show the exact 


Two pressure gages in the cab connected with the 
pressure being applied to the two parts of the blade. A 
pressure of 300 to 500 pounds is applied when the truck 
is doing heavy cutting with one or both sections of the 
blade. The blade is angled from the transverse position 
across the road to 40 degrees front or back. This makes 
it possible to blade material easily and spread as desired. 
When making the first cut on a road that is being reshaped, 
the driver of the truck sits over toward the right-hand side 
of the seat and uses a knob handle on the wheel to steer. 
This position makes it easier for him to see the type of 
work he is handling. When the truck was first used by the 
town, the driver was assisted by a second man to operate 
the scraper, but as soon as the driver got the “feel” of the 
truck he was able to handle both operations himself. 

When reshaping a road, the first heavy operation is done 
at the lowest speed, about 2 mph, and then the material is 
windrowed to the sides and later worked back to the center 
and spread with the blade set at right angles to the line 
of travel of the truck. This always leaves some larger 
stones in the road, which most towns knock off or leave 
for traffic to push back into the road surface. Some towns 
—and Suffield used to do this—employ a man or two to 
follow up the grader and hand-pick or rake the stones off 


the road Now it has been und that by « peralul t! 
truck at 20 n ph with the blade angled about 40 degr 
the larger’stones can be thrown from the road when thi 
blade is set to just skim the top surface and not it the 
material, 


After the 


a hone over the surface 


been oiled, the truck pulls 


naterial and 


eravel sections h:. 
to slig htly mix the 
five a deeper penetration ol the oil The town still uses 
its Caterpillat Auto Patrol with 10-foot blade for the 
heaviest grading and follows through with the light truck 


for the maintenance. 


Winter Snow Plowing 


The town equips the Ford truck with either a Good 


Roads blade pusher plow or a Holyoke V-type plow for 
winter work. It is first necessary to remove the Root 
scraper, since it interferes with the pusher bars of the plows 
The control for the plows Is hydraulie, using i Black 


hawk Power Pac ker mounted in the cab. The 
with the blade plow is done at 20 to 


plowing 
25 mph and with the 
\-plow at slightly slower speeds. The other equipment of 
the town used for snow removal includes two International 
trucks. which with the Ford do all the plowing in the town 


in one day. Formerly, with heavier truck, it was necessary 


to take two days to clear the roads after every storm The 
all-wheel-drive on the light truck makes it first choice for 
the plowing of the eleven miles of mountain roads in the 


town. The other two trucks with Holyoke 
level country roads. The extra power available with the 
all-wheel-drive enables the licht truc ms to oj 
all the larger icks were 
get traction, 


plows do the 


erate without 


ballast where formerly loaded 


to the limit to 
The road construction and maintenance program of 
Sufheld is 


Selectman 


under the direction of James Sullivan. First 





THE LIGHT TRUCK THAT MAINTAINS THE ROADS OF 
OF SUFFIELD SUMMER AND WINTER a 









Covered lL ype Trash Cans 


Their Use in a Massachusetts City of 42,000 Population 














By J. M. PEIRCE 
Works, 





Commissioner of Public 


and 


R. T. BARNICLE 
Superintendent of Streets, 
Fitchburg, Mass 
















of its streets, and does everything within reason to 


TT city ol Fitchburg prides itself on the cleanliness The Cans Are Painted Yearly 


keep them that way. Throughout the year eight These cans are made of sheet metal, 22 inches square 
street cleaners are employed on the main streets. The re- and 48 inches high. The upper 10 inches of the can is 
mainder of the city is kept clean by using welfare labor, built in the form of a wedge with a hinged opening at the 


these forces being further augmented during the spring ‘'°P- The opening is 52 inches at the top, 8 inches deep 
ind fall by the entire Public Works Department forces and 18 inches at the bottom. The cans are placed on the 

































md « rotary hroom curb with the opening swinging parallel to the street. They 3 
[he majority of the streets are kept in a fairly clean are painted green, and the words Reruse & Papers are j 
ondition. However, in many spots, especially around painted in aluminum. The paint is renewed every year to 3 
mall confectionery stores near schoolhouses and _ play- keep the cans looking neat. 3 
grounds, and in the business district near newspaper and | 
. ey ° Y - 
tobacco shops, it was found nearly impossible to keep the Emptying the Cans 4 
sidewalks and gutters free from litter. To overcome this _—* - : 5 
In each can is fitted a burlap bag which is used as the : 
difficulty the city has installed Solar-Sturges covered trash ; wes ; 2 3 
refuse container. This is easily taken out and facilitates S 
ins at various places, and their use has proved highly - 
“cleaning the cans. The bags are emptied at least once a 
satisfactory. So much so, in fact, that many calls are ; . . ' 
week and usually contain scraps of paper, wrapping pa- 
received from various merchants, asking that cans be 
' pers, newspapers, small cardboard boxes, etc., and a few 
placed outside of or near their places of business. ; nn ; 
empty bottles—usually liquor bottles. The bags last about : 


two years unless they are burnt as a result of a lighted 
cigarette carelessly thrown into the refuse container. This 
happens occasionally. The cans themselves have been in 
use for over twelve years and are still in good condition. 
Only one has been out of use for any length of time, and 
yD CAFE that because it was badly damaged by an automobile. 
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Cooperation Helps 


The merchants throughout the city like the cans and ; 
have cooperated with us by requesting their patrons to use 
the cans rather than litter the sidewalks. Children patron- 
izing candy stores use the cans to deposit the wrappings, 
and, in one instance at least, they have been requested by 
their principal to throw all waste paper into the cans. In 
this case there is a small confectionery store in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the school, and a trash can has been placed 
outside the store. 

The cans in the vicinity of playgrounds have proved 
particularly satisfactory, and during the summer months 
it is necessary to empty these cans every other day. 


Appreciation 





Although the trash cans were originally an experiment, 

Fitchburg has come to appreciate them. The merchants 

“ a ob aa ie _ approve them; the public use them; and our street cleaners 

IN FITCHBURG, MASS., REFUSE CANS ARE PLACED CLOSE TO give them a friendly pat as they pass them, broom in the 
SHOPS AND STORES FREQUENTED BY CHILDREN—AND THE ates: see Ol me: ates tal 

WASTE PAPER GOES INTO THE CAN AND NOT ON THE STREET Crt, realizing that they save them much extra labor, 
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1VI1C Pride Creates New Airport 


Air- Visible Runways by Day and Night Feature Newly 


Completed Airport at Joplin, Mo. 





gy H. D. ROBARDS 

















HEN the country as a whole be ame const ious of 


the possibilities offered for modern airport con 

struction four years ago, city officials in Joplin 
began urging that the city bring its air facilities up to date 
he city has just recently opened its new municipal airport 
which is lighted for night flying. 


City Votes the Money 


In the background of that completed development lies 
the story of how the city had to be aroused to air-minded 
ness, and sufficiently so to vote the cash purchase of a new 
\irport site—taking the money from a fund that its voters 
had long considered sacred. To do that, it was necessary 
to overcome the idea that the old site was all right. al 
though it was wholly inadequate as to surface, contour 
space and drainage. It was also necessary to convince the 
voters that, although the airport might be costly, the lack 
ol modern facilities would be much more costly. no matte! 
if the airport should prove to be a temporary white el: 
phant. Business men in favor of modernity, through the 
Chamber of Commerce, paid the cost of the airport-pur 
chase special election, to keep the cost to taxpayers as low 
is possible. And that was an important factor in the su 
cess of the issue. 

However, that didn’t lessen the controversial animosity 
that was aroused in the campaign, animosity which proved 
to be a boomerang for the city officials. Because the por! 

uuld not be completed all at once, the public became so 
importunate that the officials began to believe their pet proj 
ect was a very spoiled baby, indeed. 

This phase developed with the construction work proper 
Construction itself offered few difficulties. 


‘ 


The airport lies 
our miles north and a quarter-mile east of Joplin. It is 
served by a modern three-lane highway the four-mile dis 
tance, with just a two-lane roadway for the remainder. 
There are only five blocks of downtown traffic between the 
airport and the dense business district: 
high speed. 


it is accessible at 


) . ‘ 
Runway (onstruction 


The total area is 319 acres The land is in two 160-acre 
tracts, with one acre in the extreme southeast corner re 
served for the country schoolhouse which | ilways stood 
there, with the highway abutting on the south The two 
tracts overlap by half, which made it possible to have the 
north-south runway 3.650 feet long. and th rthwest 
southeast runway 3.705 feet long. The southwest-northeast 
run is 3,555 feet, and the east-west only 2.570 feet All run 
wavs are 100 feet wide. and their proportionate lengths in 


dicate the prevailing wind directions: the east-west one will 


have Littl service, 


Construction of the runways entailed 9.469 cub yards 


of excavation and 18.909 cul vards of gravel in the sur 
2.000 loads of rock 


and dirt were taken from the center of the field. A 4 cre 


facing. In the gradi ind leveling 


lake was built in the extreme western edge to take the wate 
from some drains, and also to provide a beauty-spot on 
the field. It required 3.352 cubic yards embankment and 
100 cubic yards of riprap 

) ty j 

Runway Surlac ? ( nusual 

Joplin is located in an extensive lead and zin 

district. where considerable use of mine tailings. “chats 
has been the practice in road work. That of course fu 
nished the incentive for surfacing the runways with the 


Phey 


ter-inch size in the 


chats. are mostly flint rock, scret ned to ibo lla qual 


milling process. On the particular 
dump from which the airport chats were taken, they had 
become so mixed with clay that when they were rolled onto 
the rock foundation they packed hard. 


semblance ol white concrete 


a cood 
The material reflects light. 
It also comes up in chunks like asphalt 
when it is torn up, and is nearly 


This gave 


is “air-visible.” 
dustless However, a 
concrete landing apron of 3,560 square yards was laid at 
the south end of the north-south runway. and the other 


runways were black-topped for a distance of 100 yards at 





—— 
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the hangar end. as a further protection against dust. 


In draining the field, 19,026 feet of various sizes of con- 
crete pipe and 12,382 feet of French drains were em- 
ployed. The concrete pipe was made by the Zeidler Con- 
crete Pipe Co., of Joplin. All drains lead away from the 
runways and the hangar. There were 4,227 cubic yards of 
rock, 701 cubie yards of gravel, and 9,367 cubic yards of 
excavation, with 35 catch-basins. in the drainage system 
for the airport. 

The center of activities is of course around the main 
hangar, which also houses offices, waiting room and other 
facilities. It is located in the south-central portion of the 
port and lies inside a brown fieldstone barrier which sepa- 
rates the parking space for 1.500 cars from the air field 


proper, 


Hangar and Administration Building 


The hangar is constructed of reinforced concrete with 
14-inch walls. It has a clear space of 100 feet square for 
plane storage, with 20 feet clearance from floor to roof 
beams. There are ten sliding doors, each of which weighs 
a ton, five going into pockets at each end of the building 
and thus providing a 100-foot opening. All-steel window 
sash is used. 

rhe office facilities are, properly speaking, in an annex 
on the north side of the hangar. It is 20 feet wide, runs 
the length of the building and provides space for the man- 
ager’s office, the waiting room, headquarters for the 
ticket office and radio facilities, rest rooms and shower 
baths, the electrical service vault and control room. 
The fixtures in the waiting room are of chromium, with 
red or blue leatherette upholstering. The floors are 
finished in an oblong block pattern Tiletex, alternating 
black and dark brown, and the walls are cream with yellow 
woodwork. Heating is by natural gas, with a 2-inch main 
from the highway serving the entire building. Another 
2-inch main encloses the 25-pair telephone cable. The tele- 
phone and electric power companies were induced to con- 
tribute the work of placing their cables underground for a 
half-mile along the highway south of the airport, to reduce 
the obstruction hazards. 

The telephone junction block and remote-control light- 
ing panel are located in the manager’s office. He controls 
all lights by merely pressing buttons. The lighting equip- 
ment is of latest design, with Pyrex heat-resisting glass in all 
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VISIBLE RI 4) 
SYSTEM A i} a 
JOPLIN M : 
IPAL AIRI ’ 
Photo taken 
hangar, show 

ead of 


was bu 


lenses. It is Westinghouse equipment, with one exception, 


Lighting 


There are 78 border and marker lights of standard type; 
two banks of field floodlights, seven on the east and eight 


- OOS INE i 


on the west; two apron floodlights which have stippled ; 
lenses to protect pilots’ eyes from their beams. Six and ; E 
quarter miles of No. 8 non-metallic underground cable was 
required for the field; the service is a 2-conductor No. 6 
lead cable to the highway and thence west to the power 
line, 3,250 feet, underground. i 


The revolving beacon is a 500,000-candlepower with 36- 
inch lens, green in one end and clear in the other, atop 
a steel tower which is 50 feet to the beacon platform. It is 


4 


located outside the barrier, in the parking area. The ob- 
struction lights at the top of the wind cone and the four 
corners of the hangar are new type, with diffusing red glass 
covers inside plain red glass covers. It has been found that 





the single diffusing cover type collects dust, becomes prac- 
tically invisible. This is a Holophane development. 

That sums up the facilities of the new, modern airport F 
built by the city of Joplin, which has put it back on the 
middlewestern air map. The airport is under the direction 
of Joe H. Myers, Public Utilities Commissioner of Joplin, 
and Ralph Nolan is the Airport Manager. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electrical Equipment 
Service vault: 
2 totally-enclosed disconnecting switches 
2 60-amp. 2,500-volt indicating-expulsion type fuse blocks 
1 KS 2-pole, 5,000-volt, 200-amp. automatic oil switch, with autom 
overload and undervoltage protection 
Control room: ’ 
Cireuit No. 1: 1 25-kva 2,300- to 220-110-volt distribution transformer 
for general lighting 
Circuit No. 2: 1 5-kva series regulator for border and marker ligh 
Circuit No. 3: East field floodlight bank 
Circuit No. 4: West field floodlight bank 


Border and marker lights: 
78 standard type, fed by regulator, which is operated by automat 
oil switch with low-tension side controlled from manager's office. Bor- 
der light side is protected by Rocco series protector in case of open 
circuit 

East floodlight bank: 
7 KAG25 totally-enclosed floodlight heads, each using a 3,000-watt, 32 
volt concentrated-filament floodlight lamp. Lights mounted on 3 17-foot 
hollow-spun concrete standards 

West floodlight bank: 
8 lights with same specifications as for east bank a 


W indcone assembly: 
+ 200-watt lamps in 14-inch reflectors light cone in any direction, with 
ample roof illumination 

Apron floodlights: 
2 1,000-watt apron floodlights 
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CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 
Shape 
Iw 160-acre tracts, half overlapping enter ] 
ropping 80 acres to the sout! pied 
schoolhouse, and a similar 80 acres northwest. Area. 319 
Runways, all 100 feet wid 
North-south 
N. W.-S. I 
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avannah 


in 


Completed with Reliel Labor 


Asphalt Stabilized Bases and Cement-Bound Macadam 
( Ising Old Concrete and Brick for Aqgregate 


HEN asked, in a recent interview, what he was 
doing in street paving, A. S. Goebel, City Engineer 
of Savannah, Ga., replied, “Cement-bound mac- 
adam as we have for many years and a lot of low-cost 
bituminous work. We have over 230,000 square yards ol 
CBM in our streets now, and as fast as we can get more 
cheap aggregate like discarded paving brick and concrete 


we will put down more.’ 


New Paving to Industrial Area 


Three years ago the city built mile of cement-bound 
macadam with WPA labor and used quarry stone furnished 
by a WPA project. 


curb and base, also laid by hand labor. 


914 


This job was built with a concret« 
lhe quarry stone, 
was laid ©) inches 


ranging from 1!» to inches in size, 


thick and then grouted with a | to 2 mix by weight, which 








PAVING METHODS IN SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


At left—Spreader box laying surface on double surface bituminous treatment project 
placed and fed with sand and asphalt for an economical plant-mix paving material 
Bricks, broken concrete and aggregate which would otherwise be wasted makes up the major portion of this pavement 


grout. 


At right—The platforms where a two-bag concrete mixer can be 
Center—A CBM job ready to be poured with the binder of cement 
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in through a 2-bag mixer. 


Continuing this project during the past summer, 1.58 
les of low-cost base was put in by hand labor. The base 
terial was stabilized with 1 gallon of RC-1 per cubi 
foot as it was run through two 2-bag mixers hauled along 
the road and fed direct by hand. The men fine-graded the 
road and shoveled direct to the skips of the mixers, using 
the skips as measuring hoppers, and then wheelbarrows 
tc place the material. This stabilized base was rolled with 
1 6-ton Buffalo-Springfield tandem roller and permitted to 


eive three months of traf compaction. It was then 
iven a double bituminous treatment consisting of a tack 
at of O0.3-gallon of AC-15 of 80 penetration asphalt 
ipplied with a 600-gallon Etnyre distributor owned by the 


ind then trucks were backed over the asphalt, spread- 


ing from 25 to 30 pounds of %4- to 14-inch stones pet 
square yard, using trough-like spreaders made in the city 
shops This stone was hand-broomed and spotted, and a 

il coat of 0.2-gallon per square yard was applied and 


inch stone spread at the rate of 20 pounds per square 
yard ind rolled in. The spreader boxes are suspended 
from the back of the trucks by chains and have a broken 
?-inch slot along the bottom. One observer referred to 
them as “knee-action spreader boxes,” for men stand on 
either end of the box and shake it by jumping up and down. 
Ihis insures a constant flow of stone from the slots as the 
material runs from the elevated dump-truck body into the 


hi 


Recent CBM Work 


\ recent WPA project of 48,000 square yards of cement- 
hound macadam consisted of paving a street 45 feet wide 
between curbs and with car tracks down the center. The 
’0-foot center section was paved after the car tracks were 
removed. Traffic used the outside while the center was 
paved. Three paving gangs were used on this work. As a 
feature of the cement-bound macadam, Savannah is using 
i wooden strip for an expansion joint with a l-inch asphalt 


poured seal on top. 


Mixing Plant at Airport 


Some 800 feet from the new cobblestone Administration 
Building at the Savannah Municipal Airport is a sand bank 
which contains less than 10 per cent clay. As part of the 
program of extending the airport, this sand bank is being 
removed, but the sand is of such excellent quality for 
plant-mix bituminous paving that the city has set up an 
unusual mixing plant at the bank. There is a dumping 
platform with a small hopper, beneath which the trucks 
drive to receive their loads, Adjacent to this is a slightly 
lower platform on which is mounted a standard 2-bag 
concrete mixer for mixing the sand-clay and asphalt. A 
straight ramp leading to the skip of the mixer is used by 
the wheelbarrow gang to bring up the sand, and a second 
ramp at right angles to it permits the empties to return 
to the pit. Fifty-five-gallon drums of asphalt are mounted 
next to the paver, and the asphalt is drawn off into 11-quart 
pails which are emptied into the mixer as the skip is raised. 


When this mix is spread on the road, it is rolled and 
bladed to shape simultaneously. It is usually given a seal 
consisting of a single surface treatment in some thirty to 
sixty days. r. R. K—881. 
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Cities Must Replan for th 
CGasoline-Electric Revolution 


By GUSTAVUS W. DYER 
Professor of Economics, Vanderbilt University 


Nashville, Tenn 


HE steam revolution centralized all life. The gas 
_ electric revolution is decentralizing all life. The steam 
revolution brought industry into a group of centers 
gasoline-electric revolution is driving industry back to the 
towns, the villages and the rural sections. 
Population will follow the industries. 
The gasoline-electric revolution may be impeded and art 


for a time. but only temporarily. In the end it will re-mold 


re-shape our civilization. 

It has destroyed the necessity of living in crowded centers, 
and is rapidly destroying the scarcity value of space. 

This does not mean that cities must pass, but it does mean 
that cities must adjust to the new order, created by the new 
revolution, or decline. Cities must give up the old, narrow 
conception of the city as a crowded community whose boun 
daries are fixed by arbitrary political lines, and adopt the 
nemic conception of the city as the center of business activities 
that reach many miles out. 

In this country we have everything—unlimited space, unlim- 
ited natural resources, capital, equipment, superior business 
leadership, everything that is needed to enable us to take full 
advantage of the new order, the new opportunities, and capi 
talize them in the interest of a higher civilization full of lif 
and hope for all. In a short time the old highway will again 
be thrown wide open for American business and American 
industrial progress. 

From the beginning of human society the systems of trans 
portation have constituted the dominating directive force in 
civilization. The locations of populations have been fixed by 
the means of transportation at hand. 

The steam revolution was by nature a great centralizing 
force. It made it possible for the great majority of the people 
to live in cities. The roads of economic advantage all led to 
the city, to the industrial centers. The great opportunities in 
business were in the city, and the larger the city, the greater 
the opportunities. The population followed business. 

But the cities were built for horse-and-wagon transportation. 
The crowding in cities is unnatural, but it was made necessary 
en account of the lack at the time they were built of an effec 
tive intra-city transportation system. People were compelled 
to live near their work. 

Now, we are in the midst of the second great industrial revo 
lution in the history of the world. This is also a transportation 
revolution. But the motive power is new; it is a combination 
of gasoline and electricity. This revolution started just a gen 
eration ago. It has moved at lightning speed. Its achievements 
in the brief period of its life are almost beyond comprehension 

It has built a great new highway system connecting every 
community in the land with every other community. It has 
provided a private car of high speed and great luxury within 
the reach of practically every normal American family. 

A generation ago there were millions of people in this cou 
try in what was regarded as hopeless isolation. They weré 
living back in the rural sections, on rough dirt roads. They 
could travel but little. They were cut off from practically al! 
the conveniences and luxuries of modern civilization. 

Today that isolation is gone. The new revolution has de 
stroyed it. The country must be rebuilt, and rebuilt on a far 
better plan than was thought possible a few years ago. 

From a recent address before the American Institute of Real Estat 


Appraisers, professional branch of the National Association of Real Estat 
Boards 
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lwo New Yewage- | reatment Plants 


City ot Pensacola 


Bacterial Reduction Main Aim — Sludge of Both Plants Treated at One 


a 


VJEPrVve 


ARLY in 1938 the city of Pensacola, Fla.. started the 
K operation of two new sewage-treatment plants aimed 
to reduce the bacterial pollution of Pensacola Bay, 
where bathing and the taking of shellfish had recently been 
suspended. The two plants are located on separate water- 


sheds. the N intl 


separate sludge digestion with pre-chlorination for 50 per 


Avenue plant having sedimentation and 


cent bacterial reduction, while the DeVilliers Street plant is 
similar but delivers all sludge to the Ninth Avenue plant 
6.000 feet away for treatment. 

Considerable study was made of various plans for the 
treatment of the sewage at the DeVilliers Street plant, in- 
cluding pumping all the raw sewage to the other plant, 
and also complete digestion at the smaller plant. The 
present design whereby the raw sludge of the DeVilliers 
plant is pumped 3,000 feet to a main sewer through which 
it flows another 3,000 feet to the plant was decided upon as 
the most economical. 









GENERAL VIEW OF THE NINTH AVENUE PLAN1 
THE COMMINUTOR AND BY-PASS CHANNEI 


Ninth Avenue Plant 


The Ninth Avenue plant serves a population of about 
12.000 in addition to caring for the sludge from the popu- 
lation served by the DeVilliers Street plant. The influent 
to the plant enters through two mains, one 24-inch having 
the main flow. and an 18-inch main with a minor flow. 
The sewage flows to a 25-inch Chicago comminutor, but a 
fixed bar screen is provided for use in case of repairs, and 

third channel is provided for a possible se ond comminu- 
tor. 

From the comminutor the sewage flows to the two settling 
basins, where it has a two-hour detention period. The 
basins are 16 x 78 feet with a 9-foot depth of sewage. A 
single drive for the pair of Link-Belt Straightline clari- 
fiers with two clutches permits using the drive for either 


basin. From the clarifiers the sewage flows to the effluent 
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Manne l, 


stilling 


elevation of the 


} ' | 


n which is set an aluminum weir with a separate 


well in which a Gurley recordi: ge 


shows tl 
This measul 


; in the bay 


water flowing over the weir 

ing device is rendered inoperative by high tid 
which is only a few feet below the elevation of the sewers 
1 the city As high tide 


day, it is expected that an accurate record of flow through 


comes at a different time every 
the plants will be obtained after the plants have been in 


eperation for a year or so. Sludge-removal schedules and 


chlorine dosage will be adjusted to meet the flow condi 
tions when accurately determined from these records 

The plant is designed to care for 1.7 med of sewage. and 
the inflowing sewage is chlorinated just beyond the com- 
minutor with 5 ppm or one-half the chlorine demand of the 
sewage. The supernatant liquid from the secondary diges 
tion tank enters one of the settling basins at approximately 
the same point where the pre-chlorinated sewage enters 


In the small pump-house two Carter sludge with 


pumps 


AND 


and driven by 


l-inch discharge 


-hp Maste1 electri) mo 
tors and controlled by a program clock, deliver the sludg 







to the primary sludge digestion tank. The program clocks 
operate the clarifier and comminutor as well as the sludge 
pumps. The following tentative schedul lor operation { 
clarifiers and sludge pumps has been worked « 
CLARIFIERS PUMPS 

ON OF} ON OFT 
6:30 AM 9:00 A.M 1) AM 9:00 AM 
10:00 A.M > AM »:30 A.M 11:30 A.M 
1:00 P.M 2:00 P.M 1:30 P.M 2-30 PM 
1:00 PM 6:30 P.M 5:00 P.M 0PM 

00 P.M 11:30 P.M » PM 2:00 M . 
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INTERIOR OF THE DE VILLIERS STREET CLARIFIER, LOOKING 
rOWARD THE SLUDGE SUCTION PIPES AT THE INFLUENT END 
BEFORE SEWAGE WAS ADMITTED 


(he schedule for the sludge pumps, it will be noted, is 
set slightly later than the time for the clarifier so as to per- 
mit an accumulation of sludge before the pumping is 
started 

Both plants are running on this schedule at the present 
time but when more « omplete records of flow characteristics 
hecome available the intention is to correlate the operating 
«chedules as closely as possible with the average daily flow 
ol sewage. 

The Dorr Multi-Digestion System is used for the treat- 
ment of the sludge. The 35-foot diameter primary diges- 
tion tank is equipped with heating coils and a manually 
controlled, electrically driven Turbo-Mixer for stirring 
the sludge: [he secondary digester of the same size has a 
floating cover, while the primary has a fixed cover with a 
vas collection dome which delivers the gas to the sec- 
ondary digester. The flow of gas from the primary to the 
secondary and the total gas from the secondary are each 


neasured by a Metric Metal Works gas meter. 


Between the two digesters is a valve house for control- 
ling the flow of sludge, for sampling and for measuring 
the gas produced. The 2-inch gas line from the secondary 
digester divides into two 2-inch lines and one goes through 
a pressure relief trap, two flame traps and one drip trap, 
and thenee to the waste-gas burner. From this line also is 


tapped a !4-inch pilot gas line which is equipped with two 
flame traps. The other 2-inch line goes through two flame 
traps and one drip trap, and thence to the heating boiler in 
the plant for heating water to be pumped through the di- 
sester coils. The floating cover of the secondary digester 
carries an 8-inch water seal, while the relief trap carries a 
6-inch water seal. Gas goes to the waste-gas burner only 
when the 6-inch relief trap seal blows. 

There are four 2-inch sludge sampling lines with plug- 
valves in the wall of the secondary digester, permitting 
sampling at four depths, but there are no sample valves 


in the primary. An 8-inch cast iron line from the bottom 
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for 


the primary digester is carried up outside the d 
to a weir box with adjustable rings to set the oy Ww 
height, and a 6-inch line carries the overflowing slu 
the secondary. An Oceco flame trap or arrester is m: d 
on the seal on top of the primary and the seconda 
cesters, 

Sludge theoretically remains in the primary digest 
a period of four weeks and then in the secondary for eicht 
weeks. The digested sludge flows from the secondary into 
a concrete distributing flume to the ten underdrained 
drying beds. The underdrained tile is laid in gravel ditches 
Concrete runways are built through the beds for the trucks 
being loaded with the dried sludge. 


Within the control house where the sludge pumps are lo- 


cated is a well-equipped laboratory, a chlorine control 
room and a storage room. The boiler for the digester coil 


water is located in the same room with the sludge pumps 
Circulation of the heated water in the coils is effected by a 
Thrush circulator. A temperature control made by the 
Power Regulator Co. is used to permit mixing the coolet 
water from the digester line with water that may be too hot 
coming direct from the boiler. This is done through a 
thermostatic bulb and a three-way control valve which 
works automatically to deliver water of 100 to 130 degrees 
F. to the digester coils. A Republic recording temperature 
gage shows and records constantly the temperature of the 
water delivered to the digester coils and the return water. 
The Ideal gas boiler has a capacity of 315,000 Btu per 
hour. 


The DeVilliers Street Plant 


The DeVilliers Street treatment plant serves about 8,000 
people and is designed for a flow of 0.8 mgd. A 20-inch 
sewer enters the plant, where the sewage is screened with 
an automatically controlled Link-Belt mechanically op- 
erated bar screen, which delivers the screenings to a hopper 
from which they drop direct into the Shone ejector. A 
Wallace & Tiernan chlorinator similar to that at the Ninth 
Avenue plant applies chlorine to the sewage as it enters the 
settling basins. From the settling basins the sewage flows 
over an aluminum weir and on to the bay. There is a 
stilling well and Gurley water level recorder similar to 
that at the Ninth Avenue plant. 

The settling tanks are equipped with a pair of Link- 
Belt Straightline clarifiers, and in general the plant is 
operated similarly to the other described above. The out- 
fall sewer is a cast iron line laid in 1909, and the pipe 
enamel both inside and outside the pipe is still intact, as 
shown by a piece of the pipe broken off during the con- 
struction of the present plant. 

The sludge from the clarifiers and the screenings are de- 
livered through 3,000 feet of 4-inch cast iron force main to 
the sewer flowing to the Ninth Avenue plant, by a Shon 
ejector operated automatically by a program clock. To 
furnish air for the operation of the ejector, two Quincy 
compressors with 5-hp General Electric motors supply air 
at a pressure of 50 pounds to a 50-cubic-foot air tank, as 
required to maintain the pressure. 

These two new sewage-treatment plants were built as a 
WPA project, with the city’s contribution amounting to 
about $42,000. The plants are operated under the direc- 
tion of Oliver J. Semmes, Jr., City Engineer, with Harry 
Thornton as Engineer in Charge. 
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Preventive Maintenance 
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tor City Motor LE quipment 


How the Department of Sanitation, New York City, 
Cares for Over 3,300 Pieces of Motor Equipment 


7 'TH a fleet of motor trucks and other motor equip ing lathes. vlinder rinders. brake repair ma rine i 
X/ ment consisting of over 3.300 units. the main chines for repairing and adjusting hvdraulic hoists and 
f { | } 1] 


tenance problem of the Department of Sanitation, — hydrauli: pumps, and, in fact, for the repair of all units 
New York City. is naturally a major one. A total of 675 special with the De partment. It in ludes a complete motor 
are employed in the maintenance and repair group room for the overhauling of engines, and a test stand for 
lone Of these. 150 are scattered in 56 garages throuch running in; blacksmith shops, we lding units for both a 
il the five boroughs. where all daily minor repalrs ire ind vas; dynamometer: and one entire fle Or 


made, and 425 are assigned to the Central Motor Ri pall to a modern paint shop. Every effort is put forth to keep 
Shop of the Department, located at 15th Street and Avenu the equipment looking clean and sanitary, and present 


C. Manhattan. plans call for at least one coat of fresh paint every six 
[he building housing the Central Motor Repair Shop months on those units which are in daily use 
consists of ten floors, with approximately 500,000 square There is a battery charging and repair room where a 


feet of floor space. The Department uses all but two floors — battery may be completely overhauled or a new one con 


of this building, which is completely equipped to do pra structed. The terminal posts, strap connections and nuts 
I ally all work necessary on any type of vehi le owned by are cast in dies made in the machine shop service re yrds 
ihe Department. It has a complete mat hine shop, int lud show that the batteries hav materially lor ver tiie than the 














SCENES IN THE CENTRAL MOTOR REPAIR SHOP OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SANITATION, NEW YORK CITY, WHERE PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE | ACT 
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a ive commercial unit. There is also a complete elec- 
t il test and re pair room, where new accessories may be 
tested for comparative efliciency, and repair work done on 
irly every electrical device that is found on a modern 

le All this equipment, of course, is for use at the 
major repairs are forced upon the Department, 

hut the greatest thought and effort is concentrated in trying 
to postpone this ¢ xpense of major repairs just as long as 
ssible The methods are simpli in the extreme. but they 

ire none the less important, 

Preventive maintenance is fundamentally sound, and in- 
regularity, uniformity and thoroughness in its appli 

ition to a single vehicle or to a huge fleet such as is 


operated by the Department of Sanitation, New York City. 
| trucks on schedule for this 
\ unit is taken out of service for one 
day and driven to the Central Moto Repair Shop by the 
regular chauffeur His work during the day is that of 


} 


cleaning and wiping the engine and chassis, and then lubri- 


Lhere ue 1.075 heavy-duty 


service every month 


cating the entire unit under the supers ision of the attending 


mechanic ° bor this work, modern powel! orease funs are 
used. The very best men available are assigned for the 
general service work and have long since become expert. 
There is an average of 43 points of inspection that this 
mechanic is responsible for, which include such items as 
checking with a motor tuner; cleaning and adjusting spark 


plugs; adjusting valves; checking generator for charging 
rate; examining starter; checking and filling the battery 
with water; inspecting and adjusting belts for the fan, 
water pump and air compressor; checking and cleaning 
the water circulating system; checking and correcting, when 


necessary, the front-wheel 


brakes: 


cause blow-outs; watching tire replacement to see that tires 


alignment; equalizing the 


checking tire inflation and any damage that may 


are properly matched for wear; and dozens of other points 
which, if properly corrected, will help to insure continual 


operation. When major repairs are necessary on a trans- 


for FEBRUARY, 
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mission, engine or double reduction drive, it is imn 


re placed by the unit repall system and the truck p 


to work with the least possible delay. 


School of Instruction 


The Department operates a regular School of | 


tion which is under the supervision of trained m 


where small groups of operators are brought a 
to a definite program and given careful instructi: 

experience in the handling of the new pieces of equi 
lt is only after passing a satisfactory test, under the s 
vision of these trained men, that a chauffeur is as 
to a vehicle. The Department spends considerable 
on this project and is well repaid in the lessening of 
dents and damages to the various units. 


) 


For example, during the early fall of 1937 the Depa 
ment of Sanitation shipped ten snow loaders to Lake Placid 
\. Y., for operator training. Ten groups of thirty men 
each were then sent there at the Department’s expense and 
given several days’ work with these loaders under actual 
snow conditions. It was felt that the city would be amp) 
repaid for its trouble through the much 


of the men during a storm in the city. 


greater efficiency 


Division of Safety 


Under the direction of an expert safety engineer, the 
Division of Safety is continually on the alert to assist th 
Department in setting up rules and regulations for the safe 
operation of Department vehicles on the city streets. This 
constant policing of equipment and immediate checking of 
all accidents is responsible, to a great extent, for the De- 
partment’s safety record. 


From a paper presented by Loron G. Kurtz, Director of Motor | ]Ulp- 
ment and Maintenance, Department of Sanitation, New York City, before 
the 1938 Public Works Congress 


Public Recreation to Have a Special Building 


on Treasure Island” 


UT in the middle of San Francisco Bay the newest of all 

( American cities is rapidly nearing completion. Work is 

being rushed on every building to prepare it for occu- 

pancy by the hosts who will welcome visitors to this wonde1 
of mode.n magic—Treasure Island. 

Although situated within the city limits of San Francisco, 





RECREATION BUILDING. GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAI 
EXPOSITION 


Treasure Island is a city in itself with fire and police depart- 
ments, a bank, stores, manufacturing of various products in 
exhibits, restauranfs, theaters, amusement area, and a sports 
field and building devoted to the subject of Recreation. 

For the first time in the history of any world fair or expos 
tion, the story of recreation will be presented to the millions 
of visitors who throng to Treasure Island. As a part of the 
state of California’s $5,000,000 participation in the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, a separate building 200 feet 
long by 100 feet wide will house an exhibit in diorama form 
cepicting the activities and facilities offered by recreation de- 
partments of the various cities of California. A little theater 
for the presentation of dramatics, music, and puppetry, a room 
housing a hobby and handicraft exhibit, a recreation library, 
kitchen, offices, and information booth will be found in this 
building. Outside the building, on one end, there will be 
children’s model playground with apparatus, and across from 
it a back-yard recreation area with outdoor fireplace and picnic 
tables such as any homeowner might wish to instal] for 
benefit of his own family. 

Hollis Thompson, City Manager of Berkeley. is serving as 
Chairman of the Recreation Committee of the California State 
Commission for the Golden Gate International Exposition, with 
the undersigned as Recreation Administrator. 


Cuartes W. Davis 
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lo Make Housing 


' with Highways 


ROM 1929 through 1936 total 
Federal subsidies for roads and highway main 
tenance reached $12,000,000.000. or an 


~ 
Lie slate aha 


i¢ 


4 average 
e = me : 
# $1.500,000,000 a year. This is far more than the total 

nual contributions needed from both Federal and local 
4 vernments to rehouse 20 per cent of the population 


the 


{nd yet, who would claim that our higl 


ent homes. and thereby actually ‘solve’ {mericar 


islngZ problem. 
system has been other than a prude nt and economical 


in the best interests of the national 


asure weltare7 
The foregoing is one of many challenging statements 
88-page pamphlet, “What the Housing Act Can Do 


Your City,” published December, 1938, by the United 
States Housing Authority.* Taking the case of 
thetical city of 200,000 population, the pamphlet assumes 

it. of the 50,000 families in that city, there is need to 
10.000 


a hy po 


rouse by public initiative low-income families 

w occupying slums. Assuming that the property tax now 
ged to these 10,000 families is approximately $40 per 

nily per annum, the report estimates that: 

If the United States Housing Authority’s slum-cl 

| low-rent housing program were extended to provid 

the 


slums and shacks, 


irance 
daecent 
Nation’ now liv 


local ¢ 


vast majority of the ‘Third of a 
the 


s for 


ensuing cost to ommunities, 


sented by tax exemption of public housing would 
that the local tax 


increase theoretically (but not 


projects 
about 2 


actually ) 


present average rate ot per 


would only to 


iverage rate of about 2 1/10 per cent.” 


This assumes, of course, very liberal annual subsidies 


from the Federal Government. Under the present United 


States Housing Act, an $800,000,000 investment by the 
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full with interest. The cost to the national taxpayers will 
be the interest and amortization payments which, under 
the terms of the Act, may run as high as $28,000,000 per 
annum over a 60-year period. 

Asserting that “practically every exercise of public re- 
sponsibility for productive purposes draws heavily upon 
the services of private enterprise and proves a stimulus to 
the profitable expansion of industry,” the publication con- 
tinues: 

“The public highway system eliminated private toll roads 
and toll bridges, wiped out miles of good farm land and expen- 
sive buildings, and cost the taxpayers millions and even billions 
of dollars. But where would the great automobile industry, the 
cement and rubber industries, and countless other contributions 
to our national prosperity have been without good roads? 

“Likewise, in a public housing program, many different kinds 
of private enterprise participate directly or indirectly. The 
various types of individual initiative should be examined one 
by one, in order to consider exactly what their particular stake 
may be and what they stand to gain or lose by a large-scale 
public housing program. One thing which becomes evident 
immediately from such a survey is that only a very small part 

the entire public housing program is actually ‘public en- 
terprise. 

Manufacturers are outstanding representatives of the busi- 
ress community. The participation of productive industry in 


the housing program is simple, direct, and entirely on the prof; 
side of the ledger. Of the $889.000.000 which constit; the 
immediate public housing program ($800,000,000 in | SHA 
loans plus a minimum of $89,000,000 raised by the | 


au 
thorities), about $338.000.000 will be spent directly f, t 
rials and equipment... . 

“The contractor derives an even clearer benefit from th, 


housing program. About $689,000,000 will be spent { 
struction alone in the first few years. This sum will | 
directly to private contractors, who will in turn use it for res, 
materials, equipment, and their own profit and overhe 

“The builder of homes for sale or rent is the man most often 
thought of when ‘private enterprise’ is mentioned in conne 
tion with the housing business. Will he be hurt by public hous 
ing? As long as the new dwellings are rented at levels fa, 
below anything he can reach, and as Jong as the tenants are 
drawn solely from income groups who cannot aspire to ney 
homes privately built, the low-rent housing and slum clearance 
program offers no competition to the private builder. . . 

“Far from being injured, the private builder is substantially 
helped by a public housing program. Last summer a partial 
survey was made by the Public Works Administration of the 
new building going on in the neighborhood of the PWA hous 
ing projects then under construction. It was reported that 
a total of $3,000,000 worth of private real estate improvements 
in the vicinity of the projects has been traced directly to th 
reviving effect of the housing developments.” 


Rebuilding a Water Supply 


The Story of Improvements at Walhalla 


By J. F. BEARDEN 
Superintendent of Water Works, Walhalla, S. C 


TOWN of approximately 2,500 population, located 
in the extreme northwestern part of South Caro- 
lina, Walhalla is the county-seat of Oconee County. 
In 1922 Walhalla completed the construction of its first 
water works, aimed to meet the demands of the community 
for many years to come. This did not turn out to be the 
ease, for the increased demands and the droughts of 1924 
and 1925 showed the new water works to be inadequate, 
lhe first steps in the enlargement of the system were 
taken in the early summer of 1925 when the storage basins 
were enlarged. In 1926 the first real constructive plans 
were made for an additional storage basin, but owing to a 
shortage of funds the project was abandoned until 1928. 
At that time, and with the city’s own funds, a 22,000,000- 


eallon storage basin was built. There were no filtering 
facilities, except a 12 x 12-foot gravel and sand bed 18 
inches thick. After three years of operation, this bed 


proved to be worthless. In 1931 a modern filter plant, 
designed by William M. Piatt, consulting engineer, of 
Durham, N. C., was built and put into operation that same 
year. At the same time a Wallace & Tiernan chlorinator 
was installed to insure a safe sterilized water. 

It is a difficult matter to secure support in small com- 
munities for adequate municipal utilities to meet the re- 
quirements of the future. In Walhalla last year it was 
necessary to rebuild and enlarge practically the entire 
water-works system. We took into consideration the 
financing of all the undertakings, which limited the De- 
partment to only a portion of its construction and enlarge- 


ment program. 


In 1931, in spite of the precautionary measures taken 
and the enlarging of the plant, the city was faced with an- 
other water shortage. Immediately plans were made for an 
additional source of water supply, but the question of 
financing compelled the city to wait for this greatly needed 
improvement. In 1933 the Federal Government began its 
program of assistance to municipalities, and Walhalla was 
among the first to apply for financial help, which was 
granted. 


7 ° 
Recent Construction 


The first unit in the improvement program consisted of a 
new pumping station located 214 miles beyond the present 
storage basin and main water supply. This is about nine 
miles from town, and since it is not located near any power 
lines, a 100-hp Sterling gas engine direct-connected to an 
850-gpm DeLaval centrifugal pump was installed. This 
delivers to a supply line of 8-inch Class 150 National cast 
iron pipe. The new pumping station and pipe line were 
completed in record time. The Federal Government sup- 
plied labor totaling $2,062.50, while the Department fur- 
nished all materials, supervision and engineering. The 
total cost to the Water Department was $15,029.41, less 
$6,000 furnished by the town to the Department. 

The next improvement was the enlargement of the stor- 
age basin, for which the Federal Government furnished all 
labor and the Water Department furnished the supervision 
and engineering. Following this, a coagulation basin was 
built from plans prepared by the Superintendent of Water 
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5. A section of the new supply line of 8-inch National ast Iron pipe i 
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Works and constructed with the assistance of the Federal 
Government. The main supply line has been enlarged . 
oem a 6-inch to an 8-inch cast iron main, and was con 


leted September 1, 1938. 
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DATA ON WALHALLA WATER AND SEWER SYSTEMS 
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IMPROVEMENTS MADE BY THE WATER DEPARTMENT OF WALHALLA 


l. The old 22,000,000-gallon storage basin at the beginning of the enlargement 


1937 to increase storage to 30,000,000 gallons. 3. The old settling basin and filter in 1925. 4. 7 
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Promoting W inter Satety on Stree's 


The Use of Rock Salt to Prevent the Formation of Ice 


By C. D. LOOKER, Ph.D 


Research Director, International Salt Company, Inc. 


\ the winter maintenance of city streets and highways, 
two conditions are encountered, which call for dif- 
ferent methods of attack by the engineer in charge. 
These conditions are ice or sleet, and snow. The use of 
rock salt at the proper time and in sufficient amounts is a 
notable aid to the road man in eliminating the hazards met 


when sleet and snow are encountered. 


Handling Sleet and Ice 


When rain falls on a cold pavement, it frequently turns 
This combination occurs when the air tem- 
If allowed to develop un- 


to sleet or ice. 
perature is at or near freezing. 
checked, sleet or ice will bond itself to the pavement and 
build up such a heavy layer that it can scarcely be removed 
with a pi k. 

By spreading a thin layer of rock salt on the pavement 
as soon as possible when sleet occurs, ice already formed 
will be melted by the salt, leaving a brine on the surface 
of the street. 
and, consequently, there will be no further build-up of ice 


This brine will not allow sleet or ice to form 
on the pavement. When sleet is forming and the air tem- 
perature is at or near freezing, the salt brine created by the 
Studies show that 
salt at this temperature is 48 per cent more efficient than 
Further, rock salt does 
not dissolve too quickly, and thus the effectiveness is not 


dissolving rock salt is most effective. 
other chemicals used for this work. 


readily dissipated. 

Sound practice recommends the application of from 
\4- to 14-pound of rock salt per square yard of pavement 
area. For a 20-foot pavement, this amounts to from 144 
to 3 tons of rock salt per mile of street. This investment in 
salt pays for itself many times over when compared with 
the hazardous condition met when ice builds up on a trav- 
Furthermore, should it turn cold imme- 
diately following the sleet storm, the street will be free 


eled highway. 


from ice. 


With the efficient fast spreaders and equipment 





AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ROCK SALT IN 
REMOVING ICE AND SNOW FROM CITY STREETS—UNTREATED 
SECTION IN FOREGROUND 


on the market today, a sleet storm becomes less of a prob. 
lem when rock salt is on hand ready for immediate service, 


Reducing the Snow Problem 


Snow creates a different problem in that loose snow is 
not as slippery as sleet, but with today’s concentrated traf- 
fic in cities, snow consolidates and becomes the equivalent 
of ice because it bonds to the pavement and cannot be easily 
removed, A thin spread of rock salt will prevent this 
condition. 

When a sufficient depth of snow has fallen, plowing is 
necessary. The plowed snow will harden at the gutters, 
and later when snow loading is begun, the efficiency of the 
loaders is decreased owing to the packing and freezing of 
the mass. 

Rock salt should be spread over the snow when it has 
fallen to a depth of from 4% to 1 inch, using the same 
amount of salt as for sleet. This salt will pit itself through 
the packed snow, and the brine will work along, forming 
a perfect line of cleavage between the snow and the pave- 
ment. 

If the snow continues to fall to a depth that requires 
plowing, a small additional amount of rock salt should 
be spread over the snow just prior to plowing. The salt 
will be mixed with the plowed snow as it is cast towards the 
gutters and will keep the snow mealy so that it can be 
readily loaded and hauled away. This extra salt will keep 
the piled snow in a workable condition even though sev- 
eral days elapse before the snow is removed. Besides, the 
salt will melt away considerable snow, thus reducing the 
volume to be moved by trucks. 

Tests made by the Maintenance Committee of the High- 
way Research Board, Division of the National Research 
Council, show that a ton of salt will melt 46.3 tons of ice 
when the temperature is 30° Fahrenheit. 


A Worp to THE UNwiseE 


HE story goes that once when there was a nice surplus in 

the treasury of a little town in South Alabama the mem- 
bers of the City Council became divided on whether to apply 
this money* to a fire truck or a handsome town clock. The 
Chairman of the Council favored the truck, but he and those 
who wanted it and knew how the town needed fire equipment 
were sadly in the minority, and so the town clock won. 

Only two weeks after a handsome clock was installed in the 
court-house tower, the court-house burned to the ground— 
clock and all. At the next meeting of the Council, the Chair- 
man, pulling his hand down his mustache to hide a droll 
smile, said to the Council: 

“Well—ll—I guess you fellows seen what time the court- 
house burned?” 
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Greenbelt Faces IQ'59 


Civic and Governmental Activities of This Garden City's 


First Year—An Evaluation for the Future 


By HUGH 


A. BONE 


Professor ol Political Sx ience, University ol Marvland 


REENBELT, MARYLAND, the oldest of the Federal 
Government's three planned cities,* 
first resident on October 1, 1937. Its population to- 

day is about 3,000, concentrated in some 306 apartment 
units and 599 row dwelling units. The town is laid in a cres- 
cent shape on a high plateau, with the public buildings in 
the center within easy walking distance from every home. It 


welcomed its 


is located 12 miles northeast of downtown Washington, 


D. C. Five “superblocks” constitute the basic areas. The 
layout is thoroughly unconventional. The houses face 


the parks and play areas, whereas the service entrance is on 
the street. The sidewalks as a general rule do not parallel 
the streets, but wind to suit convenience thrcughout the 
community. 

Greenbelt is the only community in Maryland which can 
Roy we 
Braden was appointed by the Town Council of five as 
Manager. He is assisted by O. Kline Fulmer, Assistant 
Manager, and a staff of four. 


boast of a city manager form of government. 


Likewise, it is the only city 
in the state which uses the Hare system of proportional rep- 
resentation to choose directors of various civic organiza- 
However, this system is not used in the election of 
councilmen. 

The 1939 budget of the Town Council calls for an ex- 
penditure of $72,000 for current municipal expenses. A 
library, tennis courts, handball courts and possibly a recre- 
ation building are some of the projects under consideration 
for the immediate future. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion has almost completed the construction of a $72,000 
swimming pool and bath-house for the town. The pool is 
expected to help pay for itself through admission charges. 
Boating facilities for use on the artificial lake, which was 
used last year only for swimming, will be provided next 
summer by the Town Council. 

The town government faces 1939 with an enviable record. 
During its first fifteen mo. ths (to January 1, 1939) it had 
only four traffic accidents, involving eight injuries. This 
is due in no small measure to the town plan in which street 
mileage and the use of the streets by pedestrians have been 
kept to a minimum. 


tions. 


No buildings are close enough to in- 
tersections to seriously obstruct the view. In addition, 
there are five pedestrian underpasses, especially constructed 
parking areas adjoining the streets, and efficient law en- 
forcement. Only ten traffic arrests have been made. 
Greenbelt is unique in that Uncle Sam is the landlord. 
To date he has had little trouble collecting the rents, which 
range from $18 a month for one-room apartments to $41 


*The other two are Greendale, Wis., and Greenhills, Ohio 
was constructed by relief labor at a cost of about $16,000,000. It was a 
project of the Resettlement Administration. Out of an area of 12,259 acres 
set aside for the entire experiment, 3,600 are used for the social and 
nomic needs of the town proper. 
expansion when and if needed. 

For previous references to the “Greenbelt” towns, see THe AMERICAN 
Crry for May, 1936, page 59, and August, 1936, page 56, 


Greenbelt 


eco- 


Consequently, there is ample room for 


(heat included) for an attached 
The total 


from $1,000 to $2,200 per year. 


month seven rooms In 


house. incomes of the inhabitants range only 
The great majority of 
citizens report that their complaints have been promptly 
acknowledged and remedied, and the general feeling is that 
Uncle Sam is a very good landlord. 

The dual legal personality, the fact that Greenbelt is at 
the same time a federally owned and operated project and 
an incorporated town of Maryland, raises some complex 
The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has taken care of the taxing problem by ap 


propriating money to the state of Maryland and to Prince 


problems in legal relationships. 


George's County in lieu of taxes. However, it is not al 
wavs easy to ascertain which activities, such as roads and 
schools, should be undertaken wholly by the Federal Gov 
ernment, which by the 
state of Maryland. 


a number of these matters will of necessity involve 


Town Council, and which by the 
The fact that there is no precedent for 
a long 
line of arbitrations lasting perhaps for several years. Ques- 
tions are already arising as to what facilities for their en- 
joyment and existence should be supplied by the citizens 
themselves and which should be provided by the Federal 
Government. 

The community boasts an elementary school and a se 
endary school unequaled in the country for attractiveness, 
light, ventilation, athletic 
ment. 


facilities, and modern equip- 
The elementary school is in the center of the town, 
and as such has become the community center. The street 
side of the building has figures in bas-relief dramatizing 


the preamble of the Constitution. 


Intense Civic Activity 


One of the most striking observations of Greenbelt as it 
faces the new year is the intense community life and civics 
activity. The spearhead of this lies primarily in the Green 


belt Citizens Assoc iation. Its object is to “promote eth- 


ciency in Greenbelt government. education in citizenship, 
needed legislation. and to provide for the general welfare 
of the citizens of Greenbelt.” Any adult in the community 
The Association is highly o1 
ganized into committees and sub-committees and meets the 
first Monday in each month. 


is rarely under 200. 


is eligible for membership. 


Attendance at these meetings 


Discussion is brisk, and the meetings 
have all the characteristics and functions of a town meet 
ing. In addition, a Junior Citizens Association for resi 
cents between the ages of 7 and 21 has been formed to civ 


the youth of the community an opportunity to voice opin 


ions and obtain experience in parliamentary procedure 


A glance at the weekly calendar of events 
meetings of the Hobby Club. Boy Scouts, Cubs, Girl Scouts. 
Pre-school Mothers’ Club, School Age Mothers’ Club. 
Radio Club, Glider Club, Widows’ Club. Garden Club. Du- 


will show 
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THE HOUSES IN GREENBELT FACE THE PARKS AND PLAY AREAS 


plicate Bridge Club, Swimming Club, Camera Club, Ameri- 
can Legion, and Better Buyers’ Club! 

Religious needs are supplied in part through the non- 
denominational Greenbelt Community Church, which meets 
in the school auditorium. Besides the regular morning 
worship program, a church school has been extended to 
provide for all age levels. Those of Catholic faith, and 
the members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, and the Holy Name Society, hold services in Green- 
belt \ Young Peoples Society meeting every Sunday 
evening has enjoyed a comparatively large attendance. 

A formidable number have shown themselves to be in- 
terested in music and dramatics. The Greenbelt Players 
have a membership of about 50 and have produced with 
popular success several one-act plays, and “Play Shop” 
productions for their own pleasure. A dance band has 
evolved as well as a chamber music group. The Greenbelt 
Choral Group meets weekly to promote musical activity for 
entertainment and education. 

Athletics is playing one of the most prominent parts in 
the life of Greenbelt. The community has a recreational 
director who is in charge of the sixteen playgrounds, the 
picnic ground (which is along the shores of the lake), 
athletic equipment, and general community festivals. A 
group of the men have formed themselves into one of 
the most active of all the organizations, the Greenbelt 
Athletic Association. This group has organized an intra- 
mural league of playground baseball, touch football, bowl- 
ing, and basketball. Table tennis, soccer, and hiking are 
other diversions which have an informal popular following. 
As mentioned above, plans are under way for an extensive 
swimming and boating program next summer. 

In addition to all these activities, the theater runs three 
changes of programs on five nights of the week. It is no 
longer necessary for anyone to lack athletic activity for 
want of money or transportation into Washington. Fur- 
thermore, facilities for almost indefinite expansion of ath- 


letic fields, playgrounds and gardens will give the 
munity excellent opportunity to develop its recreational 
program unhampered by the restrictions of space and safety 
found in many other cities. 

Other interesting community experiments by the citizens 
of Greenbelt include a cooperative health plan, a credit 
union, and a proposal to take over as citizens’ cooperatives 
the various retail stores and the service station, which are 
now operated by the Consumers Distribution Corporat 
a non-profit organization formed by the late Edward A. 
Filene. If these activities prove as successful as now seems 
probable, the writer hopes to discuss them in a future is 
of THE AMERICAN CIrTy. 


Educational Activities 


One of the most avid interests of the citizens of Green- 
belt is in education. In September, 1938, over 300 inter- 
ested persons reported to a meeting called to discuss edu- 
cational interests and desires. The Education: Committee 
of the Citizens Association by the end of its first year was 
successful in bringing to Greenbelt free art classes in paint- 
ing and sculpture for both children and adults, and several 
home economics classes. By October 15 of last year it had 
made arrangements with the University of Maryland to 
offer college credit courses in Contemporary Political Prob- 
lems and in Accounting. The Education Committee looks 
forward to 1939 to bring to the community adult forums, 
panels, and “neighborhood night” discussion groups. 

In addition, a great many clubs have study programs. 
Illustrative of this is the Cooperative Organizing Commit- 


tee, which has an extensive program preparatory to launch 
ing cooperatives, and the Better Buyers Club and Home 
Makers Club, which have studied problems of the coopera- 
tive movement, such as marketing, distribution, and quality. 

The elementary school is conducted on the principle o! 
functional or progressive education. The curriculum is 
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basis of a unit of work 


juiring from four to six weeks for completion, su 


lanned upon the each unit re 


lanning. buying and ordering for a picnic, a pageant, o1 


lanting of a flower garden. Last year the fifth grad 
ructed cardboard models de picting the history of hous 


The childres nave 


own cooperative store in 


» from primitive times to the present 
stablished their 


hool supplies and candies. 


orde to b 
Shares are 10 cents each 
nd profits have already been shared 

education has yet to receive the ovet 
A vigor 


traditional system. 


This system of 
vhelming support ol the community and county. 
us minority, having been used to the 
However, this has 
It has 


ounty by both parents 


as retained a highly critical attitude 
1 a very real sense been decidedly beneficial] made 
the s( hool the most visited in the ( 


and teachers. Parent-teachers meetings never fail to at 


tract a large crowd, and interest in the schools is very creat 


( ‘onclusions 


Upon the basis of the foregoing des: ription of the civic 
and governmental activities of Greenbelt. what con lusions 
What problems face its 


Many answers to these questions are con 


may be drawn about its first year ? 
second year? 
troversial. The writer submits, however. some observations 
which seem to be generally accepted. 

In the first place, the community possesses an extraordi- 
There is safety, health, and 
fair degree of security and happiness among the resi 


narily high degree of morale. 
dents. The majority are enjoying psychologically and 
economically the highest standard of living in their ex 
perience. 

There are more clubs and civic activities per capita than 
in any other city within the writer’s knowledge. If any- 
They 
are planning too many things, and many are trying to par- 
ticipate in more activities than may be desirable. There is 


thing, the citizens of Greenbelt are over-stimulated. 


a serious as well as a humorous side to the recently adopted 
resolution in the Citizens Association providing for a stay- 
at-home week, which declared a moratorium on all club 
and civic activities during the final week of December. 
Moreover, there is a tendency on the part of many to 
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PASTEBOARD MODELS SHOWING HISTORY OF HOUSINE 
A Fifth Gr ( belt Sel 
xpect more things and projects than the city can finanes 
or support Already several of the more far-sighted cit 


zens are attempting to plac e the brakes on their enthusiasti 


fellows whose “eyes are bigger than the town’s income 
Greenbelt faces the problem of educating Its people 
about the social impli ations of the « xperime nt to a greatel 


Much educa 
needs of 


COOpeE ralive 


degree than it has during the past yeal 


tional work is still needed before the econome 
through = the 


the community can be solved 


method an un 


The city taces the problem of overcon ing 
favorable press and improving its publi relationships 
Newspape rs have magnified frailties and absurd incidents 


to make life 


senting at the same time 


in “Utopia” appear ridiculous without pre 


some of the tremendously si 
nificant social assets of the model community 

The Greenbelt experiment during the past year has been 
particular success in the humanitarian and psychological 
Whether Federal Gov 
ernment financiallysand become self-supporting is still con 
If it is able to fulfill the latter test, there will be 
great impetus in the direction of “garden cities.” which bid 
fair to Honest? demands rv 


served judgment, careful reading of news dispatches, and 


it will be able to repay the 


sense. 
yecture. 


revolutionize urban life. 


systematic research before applauding the success of 


chastising the failure of this demonstration of city plar 


ning. which has been long past due in American urban his 


tory. 


orking at the Parking P roblem 


City Managers and Planners Publish Data and Comments 


NOME of the more specific steps that may be taken 
~ toward solving the parking problem in central busi- 
ness districts are here reprinted from a recent study 

by the American Society of Planning Officials and the In- 


ternational City Managers’ Association. 


Parking Meters 


\ comparatively recent aid is the parking meter, which 
has been installed on some business streets in about 70 
cities* since Oklahoma City made the first installation in 
July, 1935. These cities range in size from Clearwater, 
Fla., with 7,600, to Kansas City, Mo., with 400,000 popula- 
tion. The City Council of Cleveland, Ohio, in July, 1938, 
authorized the installation of 3,000 meters. There are now 
at least seven brands of meters. Officials in 37 cities where 
meters have been installed report that they have been in- 
strumental in reducing cruising of cars and that they speed 
up traffic and enable more cars to find parking space; also 
that city officials and merchants are pleased with their op- 
eration. 

[ypical of the experiences in medium-large cities are 
those of Toledo and Dallas. Toledo made an installation 
of 1,000 parking meters in the central business area, the 
meters being set for 60-minute parking periods. They pro- 
cuced an average income of about 35 cents per meter per 
day, with a total revenue in 1937 of $109,140. In Dallas, 
where 1,500 meters are in operation, the gross receipts in 
1937 amounted to $147,582, and the cost of operation was 
$12,000. Meters are strongly favored in both cities. Ex- 
cellent results are reported by Fort Worth, where parking 
meters rid the streets of all-day parkers, eliminate double 
parking, and provide more space for parking. Oklahoma 
City claims that the object of the meters—parking turnover 

has been attained. Paterson, N. J., reports that the me- 
ters relieve double parking and speed up traffic. Dallas 
claims that four times as many cars now find parking space 
as before the installation of meters. Wilmington, Del., 
estimates that the effectiveness of available curb space has 
been tripled. 


Encourage ( Ise of Mass Vehicles 


[he provision of rapid and economical mass-transporta- 
tion facilities tends to encourage downtown workers and 
shoppers to use this means of travel, one of several advan- 
tages of which is that the transit units require no terminal 
facilities in the congested area. Ninety per cent of New 
York commuters use rapid transit, while in Washington, 
D. C., 40 per cent use mass-transportation facilities and 
10 per cent use private automobiles. In a recent Oakland, 
Calif., survey, it was found that from 7:00 A.M. to 9:00 
P. M. on a typical week-day, 342,000 persons were trans- 
ported into and out of the San Francisco central business 
district; 91,000 of these were in street cars and buses, and 


*In about 90 cities as of January 1, 1939. 


251,000 were in automobiles. The automobile passengers 
occupied 168,806 automobiles, but the transit passengers 
occupied only 7,410 transit units. The 91,000 passengers 
carried by transit units would require 63,680 automobiles, 
or nine times as many vehicles. 


Off Street Parking Areas 


The limitations on curb parking and its partial prohibi- 
tion in central business districts encourage the establish. 
ment of off-street parking areas by private interests. 

If the provision of off-street parking facilities is lef; 
tirely to private initiative, such areas will be provided 
where an immediate profit can be shown. Moreover, the 
privately owned lot may be considered a temporary use, 
since the land will be converted to more profitable uses 
opportunity offers. Finally, the majority of parkers balk 
at paying the high parking fees charged at some private 
parking areas. 

The value of the parking privilege appears to be an 
amount not dependent to any considerable degree upon 
how long the parking space is used, but rather upon the 
value to the parker of the use of his own vehicle for reach- 
ing a specified destination. If he has to park at some con- 
siderable distance, the value of the parking privilege is 
correspondingly decreased. It may be said generally that 
the parking privilege is worth 10 cents in some locations, 
15 or 25 cents in other locations, independent of the length 
of time the parking space is used. It is clear from the 
studies that have been made in some cities that the charges 
of garages and some parking lots are higher than the mass 
of motorists will pay. 

Most municipalities cannot expect to provide free ofl- 
street parking space for all cars seeking it, but the officials 
of many cities, as well as traffic experts, believe that the 
provision of off-street parking is coming to the front as a 
municipal responsibility, not only because of universal cai 
ownership but also because it is cheaper to provide off- 
street parking than to widen streets and, in many instances, 
cheaper than to permit curb parking. Only city ownership 
can assure continued operation and relative permanency of 
location of parking lots in retail business districts. An im- 
provement in business would undoubtedly bring a demand 
for land for the erection of new structures, which in turn 
would bring more cars to the business section. 

Nearly every city has, in or near the central business 
district, vacant lots, tax-delinquent properties, land occu- 
pied by obsolescent buildings, or undeveloped areas which 
could be purchased by the city and developed for parking. 
Certain city-owned areas may in some instances be com- 
bined with adjacent land: If there is a steady and increas 
ing demand for off-street parking space in a city, it would 
seem entirely feasible, if the areas are properly located, for 
large municipalities to make off-street parking lots pay 
their own way at a daily charge of from 10 cents to 25 
cents. In certain cases a second level for parking to make 
greater use of the area available is justified. 
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It has been suggested in Los Angeles that a unifor lots in most cities probably will be met from the genet 
z parking fee should be assessed against all registered motor tax levy The provision of municipal off-street parkin 
vehicles in the Los Angeles area, in an amount sufficient to areas may involve considerable expense, but so also does 
over the cost of acquiring land for municipal off-street the provision of wider streets, better pavements and ex 
parking fac ilities, and to cover fixed charges for mainte press traffic ways. Furthermore, expenditure on these 
‘ nance, operation, and taxes. When the necessary land has lities is likely to be rendered ineffectual to a considerab! 
been acquired, the parking fee could be substantially r degree without adequate and properly located terminal 
uced The cost of providing city-owned off-street parking facilities 
\ . r " “ _ . ° 
| A Maintenance Truck for Utica’s 


Police and Fire Telegraph 


~ ARTING with an International cab chassis equipped with 
. a Mead-Morrison winch, the Utica, N. Y.. Fire Bureau 
mechanics’ shop built a maintenance truck long needed by the 
Bureau of Police and Fire Telegraph. Floor sills and uprights 


are of 3 x 4inch birch, with the latter reinforced with l-inch 
ingle-iron bent to the shape of the body sides. which are of 
16-gage black sheet steel welded and bolted to the 9 

The ends and top are closed in the same way The painted 
body is 12-1/3 feet long by 4 feet wide by { r 
Ample compartments are provided for small tools ar 


men’s belts, climbing spikes, cable grips. and generator sets 
Four pike poles are carried in bracket boxes on the right side 
and a 24-foot ladder on the left side The winch is fitted with 
750 feet of %<-inch steel cable. Work of pulling cable and 


servicing fire and police boxes goes much smoother with the 





aid of this vehicle, say Joseph Sullivan, Safety Commissio1 
and Henry J. Luley, Supt. of Police and Fire Telegraph 


S COVERED TR K SI ICES SAFETY COMMUNICATIONS 


Taking a Million Pictures of the Police Records 
of New York City 


TOR the last eight months the New York Police Depart paper spread, on 35-millimeter film as here, or on 16-millimeter 

ment has been making 35-millimeter photographic copies film as is desired in certain library work. Cities may either 

of its million fingerprints and records of individuals, so that in own one of these cameras or, like the City Clerk of Scars 
case of fire this irreplaceable information will be preserved dale, N. Y., may have their police department records photo 
The machine shown is a Universal Microcamera which takes graphed by the manufacturers, Holbrook Microfilms, In 






pictures of objects as small as a pinhead or as large as a news New York 





THREE VIEWS OF CAMERA FOR PHOTOGRAPHING NEW YORK’S POLICE RECORDS 








By S. P. I 


Comptroller, Camden, N. J. 


Be TP TO January, 1938, all the accounting work of the 
[ Department of Revenue and Finance of the city of 

Camden, including tax-billing as well as the control 
of budget appropriations, was performed by hand. I had 
long known that we not only urgently needed but must 
have modern accounting and addressing equipment, with- 
out which no municipality can function smoothly in this 
age, and in 1937 the Board of Commissioners agreed to the 
purchase of $26,000 worth of equipment. 


achines Spee and Organize 


Camden’s [ax Billing 


No Extra Help or Overtime, and Larger Collections 


IcCORD 5 
e 

satisfactory results of our new system to the selection we 8 
. ¢ $s 

made. Bs 
In the present article I propose to describe our tax ac. | 
counting and billing system past and present. The law in fi 
the state of New Jersey provides that the taxpayer shall pay : 


his taxes for the year in four installments. Billing is done 
twice a year, each bill containing two installments. 


Horse and-Buggy Tax Work 


Decision as to what equipment to buy was preceded by 





inspection of machine-accounting installations in a number Valuations are made annually and must be ready for 
of cities, including Atlantic City, Collingswood, Jersey City. use by the County Board of Taxation on October 1. The 
Newark, Paterson, Philadelphia, and New York City, and work required three months, and then the new figures were 


attendance at the National Business Show in New York and placed in pencil in the bound volumes of our blotter, 


’ 


the Business Show in Philadelphia. We ascribe the wholly requiring the time of seven men for two to three weeks. 
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THE ASSESSMENT ROLL ALSO IS PRINTED BY ADDRESSING AND ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT 


On February 1, say in 1937, work started on the prepara- tain the current year’s ratables, and from them the tax rat 
tion by hand of the tax duplicate for 1938. First the 
property location, description, size, were filled in, leaving 
blanks for the name and the valuation. 


Then the 35,000 tax bills were prepared by hand by seven 
regular employees plus ten or twelve extras employed for 
This work con- 
tinued through the summer months, and in September the municipal officials know, were of a highly varying chara 
first half of the tax amount (equal to one-half of the total ter. 
tax of the preceding year) was put on the tax duplicate. 


eight or nine weeks, These emergency people, as many 





Handwriting varied in legibility, and more than 5 pet 


? 
‘ 


cent of the bills were actually in error; there were mistakes 


Meanwhile—for the assessor’s duties consist of a number in addresses, names, wards, tax amounts. The extra help 














of concentric circles of labor—the assessment figures were cost us $4,000 per year for 70,000 bills, 3,000 of which 
being compiled on the current year’s book in order to ob- were in error. 
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While the billing was going on, or say from November 
15 to January 10, the final valuations for the year were put 
on the tax roll, which was sent to the County Board, which 
announced the tax rate on March 15. 

The period from January 10 to March 15 was devoted 
to preparing the tax bill for the second half of the year, 
all except the amount of the tax. As soon as the rate was 
available, the amounts were computed by calculating ma- 
chines and placed on the duplicate and transcribed on the 
bills, which were mailed June 15. 

On June 10 we started to make up the tax duplicate for 
the next year. 


Accessible Assessment Data 


An extensive WPA project permitted us to get our assess- 
ment and tax records in better shape than they ever other- 
wise might have attained. This project duplicated the City 
Engineer’s maps and records, placing all our property 
records on a block-and-lot basis by wards, and coded to 
agree with the Engineer’s plan books. For a certain piece 
of property, for example, 13-2 means 13th Ward 2nd book; 
896 is the block number and 64 is the lot number, both set 
up by the engineers. For convenience on the Address- 
ograph plates, the description is abbreviated, such as 
BH & G, meaning brick house and garage. Our assessment 
data are now placed on an individual card, with a photo- 
graph, for each parcel. I was recently asked to furnish 
an appraisal of a certain property. Instead of visiting the 
property, I went to our files and produced my estimate 
within the hour. 


Where Does the Owner Live? 


Our old method was to mail bills to the address of the 
parcel, and in 80 per cent of the cases this was not the 
address of the taxpayer, and in 20 per cent of the cases the 
bill never reached him at all. Of course, as a matter of 
law, that was his lookout; but it was not good municipal 
business practice. 

We decided to bill the owner at the place where he lived: 
so we sent out thousands of return postcards. Wherever 
possible, we sent the card to the owner; otherwise, to the 
house, with a request that it be forwarded to the owner ot 
agent—and mostly this courtesy was performed. Address- 
ograph plates were made from the answers received; plates 
had already been made carrying the description and ac- 
count number; two plates per parcel, which stamp side by 
side, as on the tax roll, or may be used separately. 

We also wrote to all probable property agents, such as 
hanks, requesting lists of properties and the correct method 
of address. Some 4 per cent more taxpayers, or parcels,, 
were thus added to our rolls. 


Billing Machines Step Up Tempo 


For the extension of the tax on the duplicate and on the 
bill, we bought five Sundstrand Class D accounting ma- 
chines. The operation of these machines is so simple that 


four of the operators are clerks who have been with the 
city for ten or more years. With these machines the dupli- 
cate and bills are now extended together in the same opera- 
tion. The procedure is as follows: 

On August the job of Addressographing the tax dupli- 


for FEBRUARY, 1939 


cate is begun, and as each ward is completed the » ;inted 
bill forms are run through the Addressograph, which print: 
name, description and account number on them. hj; 
batch of bills and the duplicate sheets are then sent (0 the 
Sundstrand operators, who extend the tax data, as shown 
the illustration. Mechanically, this is a very simp! j 
The operator simply writes the total amount of the | 
year’s tax on the keyboard. The machine automatically 
divides this amount in half (adding '4-cent to wnevep 
amounts) and prints the amount of the first-half tax, and 
ai the same time divides this amount into two equal install. 
ments, which are printed as the Ist Quarter Tax and 2nd 
Quarter Tax on the stubs of the bill. The tax duplicate 
in this operation is a carbon of the tax bill. Sub-totals are 
printed on each page and carried forward to the last page 
of the book. The machine at the same time furnishes line 
proof that the amount for each line has been picked up 
correctly and that the mechanical calculations are mathe. 
matically correct. The entire tax accounting and billing 
job for the first half of 1939 was performed by the sany 
four operators in two months, and we expect to do it in siy 
weeks next time with our regular employees and no extras. 

The bills are now sent to the Dexter Folding Machine. 
which gives them two folds, at the rate of 15,000 per hour, 
and are then inserted in window envelopes with the Ad 
dressographed name and address showing through. Tax 
collections amounted to 76 per cent in 1938 and will 
amount to 80 per cent this year. In other years, they hai 
fallen as low as 56 per cent. 

Then the work of building up our office assessment record 
starts. Gone are the days of pencil scrawling, for the new 
blotter is machine-made and looks it. A 3-minute job o! 
changing bars on the Sundstrand and they are now ready 
for a new job. Name and descriptions are put on by 
Addressograph, while the assessments on land, improve- 
ments and total are computed by the Sundstrands by Jan- 
uary 10, and from these ratables the year’s tax rate is com- 
puted on or after March 15 by the County Board of 


Assessors. 


The Same Machines Make Water Bills 


From January 10 to March 15, these same men now con- 
pile the water duplicate and the water tax bills from in- 
formation supplied by the Water Department. 

Then the work for the second-half tax billing of the yea 
is performed. The second-half tax duplicate sheet and the 
second-half bill are placed in the billing machine, and all 
the information is placed on them at one time. 

The success of this system is due to the simplicity and 
flexibility of these machines in changing from ledger book- 
keeping to tax work and from tax work to water billing in 
the three minutes required to take out one bar and put in 
another bar. We now have five machine bars for Sund- 
strand Class D set-up on these operations; (1) Assessor's 
roll book; (2) first half-year tax bills and duplicate; (3) 
second half-year bills and duplicate; (4) water bills and 
duplicate; (5) general ledger and budget. Beginning 
July 1, we shall use another bar which will make our ma- 
chines work on delinquent tax and tax title lien liquida- 
tions. Thus the machines are kept busy the year round, 
the employment of specially trained operators is unneces- 
sary, and all the accounting in the Assessor’s, Comptroller's 
and Tax Offices is done by machine and in positive control 
at all times. 
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boston Takes Fun Out of False Alarms 


Decalcomania and Shrieks Do It 


By WILLIAM 


| ire ( Ommissioner 


PASMODIC drives against 
false alarms are not effec- 
tive. A slow, continuous, 
steady process of education and 
warning must be maintained. A 
five-point program designed to 
combat the increase experienced 
early in 1938 was undertaken 
with some success here in Bos- 
ton and will be continued dur- 
ing 1939. 


as follows: 


These measures are 


|. To establish the fact, in 
case of possible proset ution, 
that the adult 


false alarm was aware of the 


turning in a 


penalty for so doing, a decalcomania strip was designed 
hearing an imprint similar to that which is found on mail- 
boxes, issuing a warning that sounding a false alarm o1 
tampering with the box is punishable by a fine not exceed- 
ing $500 or two months in jail. These signs are put onto 


| hus, 


no person will be able to say that he or she did not know 


the fire-boxes, where they will remain during 1939. 


that it was wrong to sound a false alarm. 


2. Mechanical sirens, hand-wound, were placed on cer- 


tain so-called “bad boxes.” These sirens, being portable, 
could be placed anywhere in the city without great difh- 
culty; since they are operated by a spring which is hand- 
wound, no electrical interruption in the fire-alarm service 
is possible, and it has been our experience that wherever 
these sirens are placed, false alarms have practically 
stopped. Naturally, to carry out this idea it will be neces- 
sary to use a large number of the sirens, because obvi 
ously those who are in search of fun will avoid the boxes 
having the sirens and will take note of the boxes which 
have no sirens before pulling the alarm. However, the 
gradual installation of the sirens in certain sections of the 
city should achieve good results. 


3. District chiefs and speakers representing the Fire 


Department, appearing before women’s clubs and parent- 
teacher associations, emphasized repeatedly that the way 
to stop false alarms is by parental influence and discipline. 
We believe such remarks are worth while though children 
of parents who are interested in parent-teacher activities 
and women’s clubs seldom are given to the sounding of 
false alarms, for all such 
the Department serve to awaken and sustain public con 


speeches by members of 
sciousness that false alarms are a problem requiring 
attention. 


1. Motion pictures bearing the inscription of an insur- 
ance company are not permitted in the schools. 
We plan this year that our Department shall prepare a 


Joston 


ARTHI 
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Boston, Mass 


movie which can be used in 
the schools 
to prepare as good a 
as the 
the Alarm,” we 
Fire 


picture that can serve 


If we are not abl 
picture 
well-known “Sounding 
certainly can 
produce a Department 
as a V¢ hi 
false-alarm 


essaye, 


cle ior a 


5. By means of a daily check 
of false 

false 
alarms, it is possible to tele 
phone the Police Department 


up on the number 


alarms and locations 


regarding certain areas in 
districts which are causing 
trouble. When Police Head 


quarteis gets in touch with the station covering that dis 
trict, it puts the officers and men on their toes 
Here are two other preventive measures: 
l. The Registrar of Motor Vehicles for the Con 
wealth of Massachusetts has assured us that he will remove 


mon 
the license and registration of the owner of any cat used 
in a false-alarm junket. 

2. The District Attorney of Suffolk County has agreed to 
present to the Grand Jury a charge of manslaughter against 
any person sounding a false alarm as the result of which 
some fatal accident takes place. 

These points were given considerable newspaper notice 


at a time when we 


were organizing a committee of 


vigi 


lantes organizations of the 


among the social and civi 
various suburbs. The amount of publicity received had a 
decided effect on false alarms for a short time: but of 
course a permanent effect will not be accomplished until 
some person is charged with manslaughter and with being 
an accessory to a murder through the sounding of a false 
alarm, or until enough people lose their driving licenses 
their children 


false alarms. The 


and registration plates because used the 


family ear while sounding 


cooperation 
of the judges in the District and Juvenile Courts has 
heen very good. although at times we have been son ewhat 
embarrassed when the judge would say. “Why all the gold 


raid to prosecute a youngster sounding a false alarm?” 


However, one youngster who was found to have sounded 
more than a hundred false alarms was sentenced for a 
vear, and an adult was sentenced for 60 days The news 


paper notices of these prison sentences helped 

If we can maintain for 365 days each year the activities 
| have just outlined, we shall have better success than we 
have had previously by spasmodic drives against false 
alarms. 





A second article by Commissioner Reilly will 
appear in an early issue of The American City. 
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“CAMDEN 


TAX ACCOUNTING. 
PROBLEMS, © 


says Mayor Brunner, “With Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines’’ 








Realizing the need to modernize and co 
ite the accounting systems in the As 
sessor s, the Comptroller's and Tax Offices,” writes 
Mayor George E. Brunner of Camden, N j., “we 
selected the Class D Sundstrand Accounting Machine 
as the equipn ent best fitted to do all of the account- 
ing in these ofhces The simplicity, ease of oper- 
ation, visibility and extreme flexibility, as evidenced 
by the fact that the equipment can be changed from 
any one application to any other in less than three 
minutes, were the determining factors in our sele 
tion of your equipment. . . Due to the Sundstrand 
10-key keyboard and many automatic features, any 
of our regular city employees can learn to operate 
the machines in a few minutes. 
Camden, N. J. has followed the lead of many other 


municipalities and big business organizations in equipping 


with Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines. If U nderwood 


you have a machine accounting problem, telephone your 


nearest Underwood Elliott Fisher Branch. 
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SPECIMEN 1T 





AX RECORD 


n ata gle ope 


SHEETS AND BILLS | 
ration. Automatic multiplica 


carried forward,” as well a 


y and money and make it possible for a 
n Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting 


Sundsirand Model Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 
J 


r’s Office, City of Camden, 


iccounting Machine Division * UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


iccounting Machines . . 


Typewriters . . 


Add 


ing Machines. ..Carbon Paper. . 


. Ribbons 


and other Supplies + One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y.* Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1939, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 





ELLIOTT FISHER ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Public Service ‘Training in 


New ‘ork State Municipalities 


A Thoroughly Organized and Well Functioning Plan 


By ALBERTI 


H. HALI 


Chief, Bureau of Public Service Training, New York State | Yepartment ol ! ducation 


HE New York State Conference of Mayors 
training schools for policemen and firemen on a 
1931, the ¢ 
expanded its training programs to include twenty functional 


established 
state 
wide regional basis in 1928. By mference had 
The Regents recognized 
1935. 
corporation charter for operation of the schools to a group of 
oft the Mayors’ 
poration, the Municipal Training Institute of New York State 
is been empowered by the Gove rnor and Legislature to share 
Federal 75.000 


llage employees have attended training schools operated by 


croups of city and village employees. 


the soundness of this work by granting, in an educational 


and members of Conference. This cor 


cers 


funds for vocational education: city and 


the Conference and the Institute since 1928. Twenty-eight city 
and 
Institute 
| 


village mayors serve as regional representatives of the 
They urge fellow municipal executives to send their 
il employees to Institute schools, 

1935, the Off 


cers Training School, an educational corporation administered 


The Regents chartered. in Town and County 


principally by officers and members of the Association of 
Towns. This corporation is also authorized to receive reim 
bursement from Federal vocational education funds: 7.970 
town and county employees have attended training schools 


operated by the corporation since 1935. 
Large urban centers, including New York City. have devel 
yped and operated through municipal departments. associa 


tions of municipal employees, and educational institutions 


special in-service training courses for groups of municipal 


mployees. 
Some in-service training has been developed for state em 


plovees, 


[ The state departments of Correction, Conservation 


ind Taxation and Finance, for example. have operated pro 


Several educational institutions 


The 


school of the Division of State Police has performed outstand 


grams for employee groups. 
have provided extension training for state employees. 
ing work in training state and local police. 

In-service training of public personnel has increased the 
efficiency of state and local administration. The training pro- 
grams have developed close cooperative relationships among 
The schools are increasing 
public understanding of the complexity of government work 


Federal, state and local employees. 


ind enhancing the prestige of public employment. Training 
makes public employees aware of the social importance of their 
Studies 


their work. 
shown that tenure is lengthened by such training 


jobs and stimulates them to better have 
in seTvice 
training thus nourishes the merit system and contributes to the 
development and stability of a career in public service. 

The George-Deen Act, passed by Congress in 1936. provides 
for the further development of vocational education in the 
of Federal funds 
in the operation of in-service training courses for public em 
ployees in states and cities. Such Federal funds must be 
matched by state or local funds and can be expended only 
through a state vocational education agency. The Act estab- 
lishes the principle of governmental responsibility for the train- 
ing of public employees. It is a recognition of the fact that 
the training of public employees is at least equal in social 
importance to the vocational instruction of employees in in us- 
try and agriculture. Under the Act, cities, states and the Fed- 


states and territories and authorizes the use 


eral 


Government enter a working partnership to improve 
administration at the state and local level. 

On December 1. 1937, the Regents established the State 

Education Department a Bureau of Public Service Training 


aid to all 


operation, development and coordination of 


re sponsible for cooperative interested and competen 


igencies in the 


training programs for state and local employees The Regents 
ilso appointed an Advisory Council on Public Service Training 
omposed of the President and Secretary of the Mayors’ Cor 
ference and Municipal Training Institute, the President and 
Secretary of the Association of Towns and the Town and 
County Officers Training School, and Dr. Luther H. Gulick 


Director of the Institute of Public Administration. The ap 


proved program s published is University of The state ! 
New York Bulletin Number 1140 
In general, the Regents recognize a resp b yloa 1 
(a) Keepi public service training tree trom the leadeni 
hand of routine administration 
(b) Developing training programs which will facilitate the 
molding of public service careers 


c) Meshing pre-employment an 


, 
o 


(d) Bringing the stimulation of training to the greatest pos 


sible number of public employees at the least possibl 
expense, 
(e) Providing training for administrative and Ipervisory 


officials as well as line 
The functions of the Education 


employee < 


Department In pu er ( 
training will be: 
(a) To provide general advisory a stance iid in the devel 
ypment of curricula, teacher training pr ims and teaching 
materials, provide teacher-training service, and act as a clear 


information 
York State, 


training developments rn the 


ing-house of 
of New 
In-Service 


(b) 


programs and establish programs for employees for 


on the n-service tral 
ind appris 


state and nati 
1 


To extend the scope al d usefulness of exist training 


whom no 


training has heretofore 


heen provided 


(c) Within the restrictions of Federal statutes and the State 
Vocational Education Plan and the limits of the small amount 
of Federal monies available for this purpose. to reimburse from 
Federal funds. on a matching basis. those public agencies 
cluding departments of the state government, di partments of 
local.governmental subdivisions and associations of n pal 


ties or their affiliates which demonstrate their capacity to oper 
rogran lor late 


ate and develop sound in-service trainit 


ind local employees. 


(d) To encourage the growth of in-service training 


progr im 


initiated, sponsored, directed, and supported by public em 
ployees in order to stimulate and maintain effective en ployee 
interest in self-improvement, 

(e) To assist in the development ot public employees as 


mistructors in training programs. 


(f) To assist in the coordination of all public in-service 
training activities within the state and to work with all inter 
ested agencies for the elimination of overlapping and dupli 


cation of training effort. 


(g) To aid all agencies to achieve full cooperative utilization 


of existing public and private training facilities and resources. 





Municipal officers realize the im- 
portance of winning and holding 
citizen good will. They know that 
citizen support is lost when errors, omissions, 
misspelling and illegibility creep into the copy- 
ing of names and data on bills, receipts, lists and 
other forms used widely in all departments. 
Copying this fixed information, one character at 
a time, by hand or machine, invites errors, and 
requires checking with original records. 

In thousands of offices these slow methods 
have given way to Addressograph—the most 
efficient method of handling record copying jobs. 
The entire record is copied by Addressograph 
with one swift motion ... with unfailing accuracy. 
Time and money are saved. Procedure is simpli- 
fied. Peak loads are leveled. 


Let the Addressograph man explain in detail 
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how Addressograph Methods can handle your 
record copying work. Get in touch with your 
nearest ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY of mail 
the coupon below for further information. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION »* CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 








Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, aca | 
Euclid Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio | 
Please send me the complete story of Addressograph | 
Methods. 








Mention Tae American City—it helps. 
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[Treating a Ditticult Water 
in North Central Massachusetts 


Athol Uses Combined Alum and Activated Carbon with 
Lime and Soda Ash Successfully 


N AVERAGE alkalinity of 6, color varying from 

30 te 180 and with an average of 60 to 65, makes a 

water difficult to treat, particularly when you throw 
in continuous growths of plankton like Asterionella, Tabel- 
laria, and occasional rapid appearances of Anabena and 
Synura. Athol, Mass., experiences all these and still has 
produced an odor- and taste-free water with its new filtra- 
tion plant ever since it was placed in operation June 7, 
1937. 

Three impounding reservoirs furnish the water for the 
city. Only two of these are used, for the third, unused 
for many years, has become overgrown with vegetation so 
that it would be impossible to treat the water with any 
economical method. The other two reservoirs are the 
Phillipston connected to the plant by 10- and 8-inch gravity 
lines, and the Newton. connected with 16-, 12-, and 10-inch 


sravity lines. 


The Plant 


The waters from the two reservoirs are used in about 
equal quantity and are mixed as they enter the aerator 
chamber. A U. S. Electrical Motors pump delivers the 
water to the Aer-O-Mix aerator, and lime is applied below 
the aerator suction, and alum at the top of the aerator. 
Three Omega dry chemical feeders control the rate of 
application of the chemicals, which include soda ash ap- 
plied to the clear well. The lime is applied at 14-grain 
per gallon, and the alum at 1% grains per gallon. The 
soda ash at the entrance to the clear well is applied at 1°%4 
grains per gallon. Blackalum containing 4 per cent a 
tivated carbon is used continuously and has been very su 
cessful in removing all traces of taste or odor in the 
filtered water. even when the plant has been called upon 
to handle some water with high Synura counts, as told later 
in this article. No chlorine is used for sterilizing the water, 
since the watersheds are completely controlled by the city 
and there are no habitations on them. 

The flow of water from the two reservoirs is controlled 
by a pair of float valves which actuate hydraulic valves on 
the two lines. There are also hand-operated shut-off valves 
on the line. Ludlow valves are used for all gate-valves 
throughout the plant. 

From the aerator the water flows direct to the settling 
tanks, which have two baffles, each consisting of 2-inch 
plank with l-inch holes on 4-inch centers. These baffles 
give a uniform flow through the tanks and prevent short- 
circuiting. The tanks are divided into two separate sec- 


tions which are operated in parallel. It is possible to clean 


either and leave one in service, but thus far both have 


been cleaned at the same time at about six-month intervals. 
The detention period is about four hours. 
The plant is built with space for three *4-mgd filters, 


but only two are equipped for use at present, making the 
plant a 1!) mgd unit. The filters are equipped with 
Wheeler filter bottoms having 3-inch porcelain bells at the 
bottom, then 18 inches of graded gravel and 30 inches of 
sand. Two steel wash-water troughs in each filter run 
from front to back and are 24 inches above the top of the 
sand and have 24 inches of water over them, making 4 feet 
The filter runs are from 14 to 16 


hours, the longest about 23 hours. 


of water over the sand. 
The floc remaining in the 
water carries rather sticky material, so that each time the 
filters are drawn down for washing, the sides of the filters 
and the wash-water troughs are hosed down with high 
pressure water to thoroughly clean them. 

Each filter is equipped with a Norwood operating table 
with hydraulic control and Builders Iron Foundry indi- 
cating and recording loss-of-head and rate-of-flow gages 
On the operating floor are two other helpful gages, a 
Norwood wash-water pressure gage and a Builders Iron 
Foundry float gage on the clear well. 

On the basement floor level are the pipe gallery, open for 
easy access, and the various pumps. The distribution 
system in Athol is divided into three sections, each of 
which is fed by gravity but to two of which it is necessary 
to pump the water from the filtration plant. A 250,000 
callon standpipe supplies part of the town, and the Pleasant 
Street reservoir, an open storage basin of 1,750,000 gallons 
capacity, supplies another section, and the downtown sec- 
tion is supplied by an open storage basin of 1,7 
gallons located at the plant. 

\ Worthington turbine-driven pump of 110 gpm capacity 


0) O00 


ix driven by the water entering the pl int from the Phillips 


ton reservoir through the raw-water lin This pump 
delivers the water to the Pleasant Street reservolr. \ 
Crosby pressure gage mounted on the wall at the pump 
shows the pressure on the line to the reservoir, and two 


red pointers show the limits of pressure allowed 

lwo Worthington centrifugal pumps with 3-hp Westi: 
house motors are used to pump water from the Pleasant 
Street line to the st indpipe. One is held as a reserve unit 
\ standby pump for the Pleasant Street line is provided 
by the installation of a Worthington 
-hp U. S. Electrical Motors 


ington pump with a 0-hp | 


centrifugal with a 
motor \ 2700-2pm Worth 
S. Electrical Motors induction 
molor takes water from the clear well for washin the 
f:lters. 

In the basement is lov ited an H. B. Smith steam boile 
with a Timken oil burner and Minneapolis Honevwell con 
trol for heating the building through Modine unit heaters 
\ radiator is installed in the laboratory and office The 
laboratory 


is equipped for the standard chemical and 


physical tests but not with bacteriological equipment. A 
Phipps & Bird four-unit stirring device permits easy deter 


mination of coagulation results 








LET THIS 
BOOKLET 
HELP YOU 








The complete story of how modern mechani- 
cal equipment was applied to the prepara- 
tion of records in a typical American city. 


When the City of Topeka decided to re- 
design and modernize its accounting, the 
problem of mechanizing the new system 
was an important one. A comparison of 
machines and machine features led to the 
selection of Burroughs equipment. This 
72-page booklet clearly describes how this 
equipment is employed to simplify the 
keeping of Topeka’s records, and to make 
them when re- 


immediately available 


i BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 

i 6672 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 

g I would like to see your new booklet entitled 
| ‘Topeka Modernizes Its Accounting.”’ 


| Name 
j Address 










quired. Included are forms, illustrations 
of typical entries, financial and statistical 
reports—giving a complete picture of the 
accounting system. While the details will 
not apply to every city, the principles can 
be applied to any city’s accounting. 


Ask your local Burroughs representative 
Call the 
local Burroughs office, or, if you prefer, 


to review the booklet with you. 


mail the coupon. 
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The chemicals for the plant are delivered by truck and 
unloaded direct into the chemical room, where the dry feed 
machines are located. Space is at a premium, permitting 
the storage of only 4 tons of chemicals at a time, but there 
; ample room for the construction of a larger storage 


space if it is ever required. The chemicals are received in 


Saad which are stored on wooden racks or platforms to 
keep the chemicals from any dampness on the floor. 

The superintendent has developed a neat device for the 
removal of the small mud balls that have appeared from 
time to time on the filters. 
12 inches long to which fine teeth have been welded or 


It consists of a flat scoop about 


brazed. and the scoop is connected to an ejector operated 
by water from a nearby hydrant. It cleans out the mud 
balls in a shorter time than it requires to rig up the device. 


Chasing Odors 


The reservoirs of the system are treated with copper 
sulphate regularly during the season of maximum growth 
of plankton. There are times, however, when the algae 
growths have been bad and it was impossible to treat the 


reservoir. The Phillipston reservoir had a heavy growth 
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of Synura in mid-February, 1938, when the reservoir was 
covered with ice. The ice was not strong enough to permit 
men walking on it, and there was just too much ice to make 
the use of a boat safe. There was a delay of six weeks 
before the regular copper sulphate treatment could be 
applied, and during this time the activated carbon in the 
Blackalum carried the ijoad with no appearance of odors 
in the treated water. 

During those six weeks the Synura counts increased 
rapidly and the odor of the raw water was distinctly bad, 
but the odors were removed by the normal amount of Black 
alum, no additional amounts being added to care for the 
increasing odors. 

Athol is 500.000 gallons 
Most of the manu 


The average use of water in 
and the population is about 12,000. 
facturers use river water without treatment for their plants 
The de- 
signing engineers for the plant were Tighe and Bond, of 
Holyoke, Mass., is operated by Henry 
Cormier, Chemist in Charge of Filtration. Frank P. Hall 
is Superintendent of the Athol Water Department 


and use city water only for drinking purposes. 


and the plant 


Street P aving and Repairs in EFort Myers 


An Interview with Fred Lowdermilk, Superintendent of Public Works 


HERE are 119 miles of streets in Fort Myers, Florida, 
only 21 miles of which are paved. The paving used 
in the past consisted chiefly of vitrified brick, asphalt 

block and Warrenite on marl and shell bases, some surface- 
treated streets, a little concrete, and now a rapidly increas- 
ing mileage of mixed-in-place roads. The bases under the 
old surfaced streets are 7 inches thick on a sand subgrade. 

When utility cuts are made, the bases are replaced some- 
what thicker than the original bases, and the same type of 
pavement is used to replace the torn-up surface. “We don't 
believe in making our pavements look patched if we can 


help it,” said Mr. Lowdermilk. 


A Typical Mixed-in-Place Job 


Mr. Lowdermilk is enthusiastic over the service that 
mixed-in-place pavements can give to the smaller and less 
affluent cities. He offers the following description of a 
typical job on an old 16-foot street with a sand subgrade 
and a 6'4-inch compacted shell base. 

The old street was first plowed 12 inches deep, starting 
at the center and working to the side, and the whole pulled 
to a crown with a 12-foot blade pulled by a Caterpillar 
This material is then cut with disks until the shell 
and clods are thoroughly pulverized and mixed. The mix 


tractor. 
ic shot with 85 penetration cut-back asphalt using 1-gallon 
per square yard and the asphalt cut in with the disks. 
The mixing with the disks and shooting is repeated three 
times, and then a blade is put on and the mix split to the 
two sides. This working has taken care of the top 4 or 5 
inches of the old material. 

The bottom material is then shot and mixed twice with 


the disks. This is followed by further mixing with the 
multiple maintainer pulled by the Caterpillar Sixty, and 
final blading into a single windrow in the center of the 
street. This windrow is broken down and mixed again 
with the multiple blade maintainer and finally shot again 
with another 0.5-gallon of the cut-back and cut into two 
windrows at the sides with the blade. This makes approx 
imately a 4-gallon treatment for the entire road. 

The top and bottom windrows at the two sides are then 
broken down together with the maintainer, shaped and 
finally shot with another 0.5-gallon of the asphalt, mixed 
with the disks and bladed back and forth until the cut-back 
Mr. Lowdermilk stressed 


the need for doing the work when the materials are entirely 


is thoroughly mixed and cured. 


dry. If they are caught with the material partially mixed 
when a shower comes up, the street is not shot with cut-back 
until the water has been thoroughly dried out by disking 
and blading. 

Following the shaping, the road is 20 feet in width and 
rolled with an 8-ton tandem roller. The edges are trimmed 
to line and the surface allowed to stand 90 to 180 days 
under traffic before sealing with 0.2-gallon of the cut-back 
Cochina shell is used as a blotter with about 15 pounds per 
to 14-inch thick 


This surface stays gray for a considerable period, 


square yard, or about !.4- as spread by 
hand. 
but gradually under traffic it becomes a typical asphalt 
black top surface with distinct non-skid qualities. 

A later article will describe the work Mr. Lowdermilk 
has been doing with the raw water-gas tar from the munic- 
ipally owned gas plant in the creation of new streets at 


unbelievably low cost. 
r. R. K.—810 
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OTHING keeps unimproved streets and alleys 
in shape as well and as economically as a 
motor grader and here is a machine that any town 
can afford to buy. Costing from $1,000 to $2,000 
less than you might expect to pay for a motor 
grader this machine does a real job of street and 
alley maintenance and can be used also for shap- 
ing and maintaining drives in golf courses and 
parks and for preparing municipal playgrounds 
and airports. A snow plow is available for keep- 
ing streets cleared of snow during the winter 
months. 


Mail the attached coupon today for complete 
descriptive folder. J. D. Adams Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


Vohae) ach w Wola 
NUMBER 20 





J. D. ADAMS COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete descriptive folder on 
your Adams Motor Grader No. 20, which you recommend 
for street and alley maintenance. 


Name 
Title 


Address 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Dirty 


ay 


Drinking Glasses 


arry Vile Diseases 


Bridgeport, Conn., Health Officer Wages Strenuous 


° ° ) 
Campaign in Restaurants 


WO friends of Dr. Richard O’Brien Shea, Health 
d | Officer of Bridgeport, contracted syphilis. After 
a thorough investigation, Dr. Shea was convinced 
that the disease was acquired from contaminated drinking 


glasses. Thereupon 
- . . . a wa ts . 
campaign in Bridgeport that caused the city’s 725 eating 


started a clean-up and _ wash-up 
and drinking places to spend more than $50,000. 

The campaign, which reached its height during the spring 
of 1938, involved the bacteriological testing of more than 
1,000 utensils. Actually, the sanitary reform began in 
February, 1937, according to The Bridgeport Herald, when 
Dr. Shea first decided that there was a definite relation 
between dirty drinking glasses and the two cases of syphilis. 
Embree Jaillite tells the story of the campaign in the Health 
Officers News Digest, from which this material is taken. 


Health Ordinance Strengthened 


The first step upward involved passing an ordinance to 
tighten the Health Department’s hold on eating places. 
This was done, and from then on, the charge was made that 
Dr. Shea was “in cahoots” with the makers of sterilizers 
and paper cups. This didn’t bother him; he just went 
ahead with his plan to make dining in Bridgeport safe. 

The road to sanitation, the Health Department discov- 
ered, is sometimes thorny and always devious. When the 
sampling of glasses started, in October, 1937, a bacteria 
count of 250 was allowed per rim on each glass. That is, 
if a glass rim had 250 bacteria or less, it was considered 
Beyond this number, the offending proprietor 
would be summoned by the Health Department. 


safe to use. 


Proprietors Summoned 


In all, about 200 proprietors were summoned to the 
health laboratories and shown microscopically what consti- 
tutes a dirty glass. Nearly always present were the in- 
criminating organisms of B. coli, Staphylococcus, Strepto- 
coccus viridans, Streptococcus hemolyticus, and others with 
equally impressive names. Nearly every proprietor tutored 
by inspectors was able afterward to produce a sterile glass. 
Some could not or did not want to go to the trouble, or for 
other reasons installed paper service. Two chose to fight 
out the issue in court. Both lost and each paid a $25 fine 
and court costs. 


Some Strange Situations 


The owner of one soda fountain felt that he was being 
picked on, yet on the rim of the sample glass the bacteria 
were too numerous to count. 

A bar owner, when told what it meant to have glasses 
with 11,700 bacteria inside the rim and 3,500 bacteria out- 


side, indignantly fired his bartender. It saved the owner's 
face, although the bartender had only observed the usual 
dishwashing formula. Twenty-two thousand bacteria on 
the inside rim of a washed glass was more bacteria than 
the proprietor of a soda fountain could stand. In despair 
he equipped his place with paper service throughout. 

Then there was the proprietor who was doing apparently 


Yet his 


glasses continued to show outrageously high bacteria counts 


all that he could to secure the approved results. 


\n inspector uncovered the trouble when he saw that the 
dishwasher picked up the cleaned glasses with his hands 
cupped over the rims. 

For one owner at least, the Health Department drive 
had tragic consequences. Although a sample utensil tested 
low bacterially, the proprietor’s habits, in the Health De 
partment’s opinion, rated lower. 
in the interest of public health. 


His place was padlocked 


How to Clean a Glass 


Getting a clean, disinfected glass to look clean was an 
obstacle without much significance but of some importance 
To the general public a cloudy glass, however clean bacteri 
ally, is less desirable than one that looks clean but may 
actually be bacterially dirty. Soap and detergents of all 
kinds were experimentally used, until it was found that 
cloudiness could be overcome by adding borax to the rinse 
water. The soap was cut and the air-dried glass then 
emerged shining and visibly clean. 


The Cost to Owners 


Naturally, the customers of the various eating places 
approved of the clean-up campaign, but many of the pro- 
prietors who had to install sterilizers costing from $250 
to $650 did grumble. About 200 of the proprietors felt it 
would be cheaper to install paper service and did just that 
Some of the old-time proprietors couldn’t understand why 
the old way of dunking and dousing was not as good as th 
Others felt the sterilizers a good 
thing but a lot of trouble. On the whole, though, the great 
majority of the proprietors favored the program, feeling 
that the Health Department would not be doing it if it wer 
not for the best. 


of the cost, and the reason is quite obvious: sterilizers are 


newfangled sterilizers. 


Not one, when questioned, complained 


hought on terms as low as 50 cents a week, a sum so small 
that it is an unlikely hardship on any going concern. In 
deed, some proprietors have successfully capitalized clean 
liness. At the time the disinfection rules went into effect, 
the advertised fact that it provided only sterile utensils 
brought to one place a fifty per cent increase in sales, 
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“BY RULE OF THUMB”, cast iron pipe was produced more thay 
two centuries ago for underground mains which are still jy 
service. In those times, the science of metallurgy was practi. 


cally unknown. Today, in one of the finest foundry research 




















laboratories in the world, all the mod- 














ern controls known to metallurgists 





guard the quality of cast iron pipe made 
by this Company. U.S. Super-de Lavaud 
centrifugally-cast pipe far exceeds 
the old-time product in characteristics 


that make for long life and economy. 


cast iron 


Centrifugally or pit cast—for water works, 
gas, sewerage, drainage and industrial service. 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
General offices: Burlington, N. J. 


Foundries and Sales Offices throughout the U. 8S. 











Reported by 


Forward Steps 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Exec utives, and Others 





Court Decision Clears Way 
for Garden Towns in 


California 

San Francisco, Cautir.—A_ decision* 
of great importance to the unemployment 
problem was handed down November 28, 
1938. by the California Supreme Court. 
The Court ruled that the under-populated, 
irrigable lands within many of our irri 
gation districts, which absentee or other 
owners have allowed to remain tax-delin 
quent longer than the three-year period 
allowed by law for redemption, became 
the absolute property of the irrigation 
district. The districts can either resell 
such lands at public auction, or may rent 
them and collect the full economic rent, 
for the support of the community. The 
Court also ruled that the districts, being 
agencies of the state, must hold and ad 
minister the lands as a public trust, that 
all the functions of the districts are gov 
ernmental, and that such land, when 
owned by the districts, is in effect land 
owned by the state. 


By this decision, the Court has made 
immediately available tens of thousands 
of new farm and orchard homes, lands 


which can now be rented very reasonably 
by home-seekers who have not a substan 
tial amount of cash to buy the land they 
require, or preter not to sign a 
heavy mortgage which they may or may 
not ever be able to pay. 


who 


Any mortgage that stood against thes« 
lands is wiped out when the district for 


> 


Zumwalt, 96 CailDec 
Provident Irr Dist 96 C. D. 512; 
El Camino Land Corp. % 
ID % 


Provident Land Corp. 1 
497; Moody 1 
ElCamino Irr Dist v. 
CalDec 505: Clough v Campton Deleven 
CalDec 509, all decided Nov 28. 1938 





LEFT TO RIGHT: HIGH SCHOOL BAND BUILDING, 








closes for taxes due 
and the 
these lands has already been cut by many 
millions of dollars 
Chis brings the 
home-seekers and will enable 
vote 


non-payment ol 


indebtedness formerly against 


through this process 
them to ade 
more ot their 
homes and 
improvements which are not 
California Irrigation District 

This 


clears the way for scores of 


earnings to better 
improvements to their 
taxed by any 


decision by the Supreme Court 
new arcde 


towns and self help cooperatives in Cal 


fornia without any cost to the general 
taxpayer. a welcome change from the 
usual relief proposals, With reasonable 


direction and advice by state authorities 
here is a timely and concrete opportunity 
to extend an encouraging hand to thou 


sands ot families now dispossessed and 
homeless. 
J. RLPERT MASON 
Lenoir Has a Band 
Lenomr, N. ¢ Other high schools 


have a football team. Lenoir has a band. 
With a student-body of around 450, 
Lenoir’s High School band enrolls 130 
and there is a constant waiting list of 


about 200 students who want to play in 
the band. On the basis of its enrolment 
Lenoir should compet 

fit. Since 1928, it has scorned to accept 
this waiver. and has insisted on compet 


as a “Class B” out 


Its prowess 
1939 


Stale 


ing against big city schools. 
is now so acknowledged that in the 
band contest it enter the 
contest at all. but will be eligible to go di 
rect to the southern regional contest with 


will not 


out the necessity of winning first place in 
the state. 

The story ot the 
High School band is largely bound up in 


South’s most unusual 


LENOIR, N. C. 


; PUTTING 
ROOM: A PRACTICE PERIOD; DRUMMER BOYS—AND DRUMMER GIRLS 


rHEIR 


cost of the land down to 


HORNS 


ii 
t accidental careers of a banker and 
an absconding bandmaster lames ¢ 
Harpe a banker who “fooled with a 


fiddle.” came to Lenoir to make furniture 


The local heduled 
I t. and at the last 
moment it was discovered that the dire 


tor had 


Legion band was s 


or a concert one men 


disappeared Harper was no 


bandsman, but he enjoyed a vague rep 

tation as a musiciar ind so he was 
drafted to lead the band Later wher 
the Legion band disintegrated, the local 


post rather desperately willed its instru 


ments to the High School, at that time 


without a band Harper followed the 
nstruments to the High School, and be 
came so interested in his avocation that 


he quit making furniture and accepted a 


job as full-time band director That wa 

in 1924 Pretty soon Lenoir began to 

realize that its band was going place 
Now the Lenoir High School band ha 

130 members ind membership 

prized that any loafing on practice i 


full-time 
and twe 


business It has a 
director, a librarian, a secretary 


lange rous 


instructors—all except the director paid 
from private subseriptions It has 
$40.000 three-story plant, especially de 


gned for its with its sound 


proot 


=] purpose, 
asst mbly 


i glee-club room, a two-way audio system 


practice rooms, its roon 


1 substantial library, a repair shop, a 
‘make-up” room, and locker rooms. The 
building is debt-free, 
Lenoir citizens 


and all paid for by 


The band has other things. It has its 
It ha 


own trade mark, duly registered 
two large buses and an instrument truck 
for transportation to the many festival 


football games and other events for whic 


it is continually playing. It has a ward 


robe and property department, and n 


less than 35 volumes in its 


~( rapbook 





AWAY IN THE INSTRUMENT LOCKER 
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Underwood & Under 4a 


“TO CRANK or NOT TO GRANK?” 


(That is the Question) 


THE answer is obvious! 


MANUALLY OPERATED METERS 
require, in addition to the insertion 
of a coin, the turning of a handle 
or crank to start operation. 


Remember the days when motor 
cars had to be cranked? Back in 
the DARK AGES—that was. 


KARPARK AUTOMATIC METERS 
relieve the motorist of all effort 
. .» save time . . . avoid soiled 
hands (or gloves) . . . and elimi- 
nate “chiseling” through failure to 
turn handle. Operation starts 
automatically the instant the coin 
is inserted. Men prefer them. 
Women—who constitute at least 
50°, of the parking public, hail 
these “thoroughbred” meters with 


Joy. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., who 
for 70 years has distributed high- 
grade products, guarantees KAR- 
PARK METERS and distributes 
them from 83 cities in the United 
States. 


Write or wire The Karpark Cor- 
poration for a detailed explana- 
tion of what KARPARK will do for 
your city—DO IT TODAY! 





SURVEY OF METERS 
FAVORS AUTOMATICS 


60 Cities File Reports in 
Peoria, Ill., Check 


A survey of 60 cities by the Asso- ) 


ciation of Commerce of Peoria, Il 
today found that “no unfavorable 

comments were received concerning 

automatic meters,” but “several un- { 
favorable comments about hand- 

operated meters.” 





Zanesville, O., was cited as re 


Officials against manual type of 
meters” in its own study, and “none 
where automatics had been in use 
The problem of manual meters in 
Pocatello, Idaho, included mechani- 
cal trouble and failure of motorists 


ceiving “much objection from cit) | 


to turn the handles completely, ac- 
cording to the Peoria survey. Water- 
town, N. Y., reported to the asso- 
ciation that manuals “freeze during 

a sleet storm”; Fairmount, W. Va 

that manuals “need ‘constant re- 
pairing” and Sioux City, Ia., that 
manuals are “not so good as auto- 
matic” in trial installations of both 





eer 








—From Cleveland Press, Jan. 12, 1939 





Portland, Oregon, installed 1434 

AUTOMATIC parking meters 11 

months ago. 

The Portland Traffic Engineering Sur 

vey states that, ‘‘Parking Meters 

out of order and required service 
- 3/10 of 1%.’’ 











THE KARPARK CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue - New York, N. Y. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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library To belong to the senior band 
90 members is like belonging to the 
varsity, for this is the group which 
nerennially loads into buses and goes to 
far-away exciting places. 
During the depression, a legislative act 
everely curtailed school expenditures, 
itting out all extra-curricular subjects 
neluding public music), and prohibit- 
1g local tax levies for such purposes un- 
less communities voted levies upon 
In a dozen North Carolina 
ties, these supplementary tax 
either were defeated quickly or, as in a 
few cases, won by a handful of votes. 


hemselves. 
levies 


In Lenoir a special election was called, 
and voters flocked to the polls. By ten 
‘clock on election day, it was apparent 
that the schools had won by a landslide 
the most impressive school victory of the 
times in North Carolina. 

There had been one big issue: Shall 
Lenoir back its band? 

Lenoir had voted YEA! 


NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Outstanding Developments 
ina Small Texas City 


Bryan, Texas.—The resignation of 
R. G. Williams as City Manager of Bryan, 
Texas, to take over the engineering work 
on the new $500,000 city water-works 
project which has just been approved, 
has brought to public attention many im- 
provements and advancements made by 
the city during the eight years in which 
he has been in charge of municipal activ- 
ities. 

Since August, 1930, when Mr. Williams 
assumed the position of City Manager, 
there have been many extensions of pub- 
lic utilities, the city has expanded its 
limits, the tax rate has been systematical.- 
ly reduced, and the city-owned utility 
plant has been vastly improved. 

Probably the outstanding developments 
in recent years have been the extension 
of the sewer system by approximately 12 
miles of line; construction of new dis- 
posal plants on both the east and west 
sides of the city, and extension of city 
light service by constructing about 10 
miles of new line. Some 15 miles of new 
water mains have been laid. Street lamps 
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have been placed at practically every in 
tersection in the city 

A large wing has been added to the 
elementary school on the 
town, and a $300.000 |} 


west side ol 
new lilding has 
recently been completed and is being 
used for the 
rapidly 


from the 


first time this fall by a 


hool Students 


high sé 


growing h 
yuunty attend this school, 


entire 
several buses bringing in the pupils each 
day. The former high-school building has 


been made into a junior high school. re 


lieving congestion in both elementary and 
high schools. 

The dirt streets have been graveled 
and, when the present program has been 


completed, 28 miles of such streets will 
Much of the mil 
age has already received asphalt topping 
and all will be eventually treated in like 
manner 

The city has taken an part in 
the rural electrification program, and sup 
plies power for a 290-mile distribution 
boasting nearly 700 customers 
This line was built with a loan from the 
REA amounting to $256,000. The loan 
was made for term, but recent 
checking of accounts that at the 
present rate of loan will be 
retired in 17 years. 

The area of the city has been increased 
by nearly 12 per cent. the new additions 
representing rapidly sections. 
Being located within five miles of the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, which is also state headquarters for 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion activities, this city has taken care of 
much of the overflow population, and has 
enjoyed steady building activity. New 
residential additions which are most at 
tractive and ideally plotted have been 
opened, and several have been included 
in the city limits. 


be greatly improved 


Active 


system 


a 20-year 
shows 


income the 


growing 


Utility 


Rates Increase 


i arnings 


Lower 


In 1930 the domestic electric light rate 
ranged from 14 cents to 6 cents per kilo- 
watt, while today the scale is from 10 
cents down to 2 cents. The commercial 
rates have likewise been reduced, coming 
down from a top of 15 cents to one of 
8 cents. The reduction in rates has 
caused a substantial increase in 
sumption, which, together 


con- 
with an in 





LEVELING A LAKE MICHIGAN BEACH 
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ise in the number i consumers, pro 
duces a greater revenue than the prev 
higher rates Net earnings for 1937-38 


were $70,000. and it is expected that 
the present fiscal year they will ru 
nearly $100,000 

The assessed valuation tor 1950 was 
$5.575.000. with a tax rat f $LBS per 
$100 valuation for all purpos« In 1932 
the valuation was cut to $4,504,000 d 
at present it is €5.550.000 The tax rat 
has been consistently reduced from $1.85 
to the present rate ol $1.34 per S100 
ill purposes 

>The bonded indebtedness has also | 
reduced, dropping $217,000 The 1930 


figure was $ 8.500. and n October 1] 
1938. it was $2Z68.500 

Various other 
made in the 


improvements have been 


city’s various department 


A new 1,000-hp diesel engine was 
stalled in the power plant, and a new 
cooling tower was erected representil 
an outlay of more than $60,000 The 
police force has beer enlarged and the 
personnel uniformed New and late 
sign equipment has been added to the Fire 
Department, which already was right ut 
to the minute 

The Carnegie Public Library has been 


modernized and the book allowance 
creased. Other improvements have been 
made in various departments 


The new water-works construction pro 
gram, of which Mr. Williams will be the 
will be financed | PWA 
supplemented by revenue bond 
Water Depart 
ment. The project will represent an it 
vestment of approximately $500,000. A 
tract of land has been bought and tests 
made that 


engineer, y a 


grant 
issued by the city for the 


show water of “almost unbe 


lievable purity” has been found in un 
limited quantity. Several wells will be 
sunk, and the water piped the two or 


three miles to the city with a double pipe 
line 

Before coming to Bryan to assume du 
ties as City Manager, Mr. Williams was 
connected successively with the New York 


State Highway Department, the | S 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the Texas 


Highway Department. He is a director 
of the International City Managers Asso 
ciation and has President 
of the Texas League of Municipalities, 
which represents 292 Texas cities. 

W. C. VANDERWERTH 


just retired as 


An. Allis-Chalmers tractor and Drott bulldozer filling with sand the hollows formed by the winter waves on the beach of Lake Michigan at Milwaukee, Wi 
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Motor Graders 
Roll-A- Planes 
Rollers 
Snow Plows 
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Crushing and Motor Sweepers S-Yard Tractor-Scraper 
Screening Plants Shovels and Cranes 6-Yard Tractor-Scraper 

Washing Plants , Bituminous Distributors 8-Yard Tractor-Scraper 

Blade Graders Elevating Graders 12-Yard Hydraulic Scraper 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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THE 


Survey and Improvement 


of City-Owned Buildings 
MinnEAPOLIS, Minn.—Allocation of al.- 
most $11,000 of Federal WPA funds to 
fnance the first complete survey ever 
ade of city-owned public buildings in 
Minneapolis has been announced by H. L. 
Richards, Minneapolis District Works 


Progress Administration director. 


At the same time, Director Richards 
announced that approximate ly $51,000 
WPA money had been allotted for the 


ontinuation of repairs and improvements 
to the city hall - court house and the 
municipal auditorium. 

The building survey was begun Novem- 
ber 21. 
ployed in making the survey, which will 
include fire and police stations, bath- 
houses. tool-houses, oil plants, Water De- 
partment buildings, Sanitation Depart- 
ment buildings and the auditorium. 

Fred T. Paul, City Engineer, who is 
acting as agent for the sponsor, has re- 
ported to WPA that there are more than 
100 city-owned buildings in Minneapolis 
for which the Engineering Department 
has no record as to type of construction, 
use to which put, or condition of repair. 

Project workers will make complete 
floor plans, give use, and full details as 
to condition of all buildings, Mr. Richards 
said. A. M. Larson, City Architectural 
Engineer, will be project supervisor. 

Completed plans, the sponsor reported 
to WPA, will assist the Engineering De- 
partment to modernize and maintain the 
buildings without the necessity of making 
individual surveys. 

The city hall - court house and audi- 
torium remodeling and improvement are 
being carried on under a previously ap- 
proved city-wide public building project, 
under which $220,768 is to be expended. 


Some twelve persons will be em- 


Ornamental Wood Poles 


New Pattz, N. Y.—Next time you drive 
through New Paltz, take notice of the 
wooden posts which carry the street name 
They were not made by our com- 
pany, but whoever thought to install them 
merits commendation, for they make the 
whole town more attractive. 


signs. 





CEDAR POST MAKES RUSTI 


STREET 
SIGN, NEW PALTZ 

Our business is very largely in cross- 
ties, poles, piles, and dock timbers; but 
our treating plant at Nashua, N. H., has 
had experience in making ornamental 
posts of native Norway pine, a very in- 
teresting wood to work with. 

J. M. IRVINE, 


The Wood Preserving Corporation, 
New York 
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What the Average [lomeowner 


Pays in Taxes 


A MONG the pioneers in informing local 
taxpayers of the cost to them of va 
services financed out of their tax 
payments, was the Board of Assessors of 
the city of Detroit. In the 
Kenneth J. McCarren, member of that 
Board, actual figures for homes having 
various assessed values are more under 
standable to the average property owner 
than are percentages of the tax dollar. 

In a short article and chart recently re- 
produced in a bulletin of the National 
Association of Assessing Officers, the De 
troit Board of Assessors 
hgures for municipal service paid in taxes 
by fifteen different classes of homes, rang 
ing in assessed value from $1,000 to $15.- 
000. Taking a $4,000 assessed valuation* 
as representing the home, the 
chart shows that such a homeowner pays 
$107 in taxes for the fiscal year 1938-39, 
and that the annual cost to him is as fol 
lows for the services listed: 


4 


rious 


opinion ot 


gives the cost 


average 


Art Institute 20 
City Plan Commission O4 
Contingent Fund 59 
Education .. 24.82 
Fire Protection 7.75 
Garbage—Remova Disposa 1.60 
General Fund 3.57 
General Road Fund, Street and 

Alley ¢ leaning, Snow Removal 8.06 
House of Correction 16 
Library 1.76 
Motor Transportation 1.21 
Parks and Boulevards 1.3] 
Pensions—Fire, Police, Emy 1.87 
Police Protection 14.74 
Public Building Maintenance: } 
Public Health 2.45 
Public Lighting 1.05 
Public Sewer 2.48 
Public Works 49 
Purchasing # 15 
Receiving Hospitals 1.74 
Recreation 84 
Sinking-Fund and Interest 19.62 
Welfare 9 76 
Zoo 6 


Not listed above are the self-supporting 


items, which include: 

Building and Safety Engineering 

Housing 

Markets 

Recorder's Court . 

Street Railways 

W iter 

Listed as costing the average home 
owner only a fraction of a cent per an 


num are: 
Belle Isle Bridge 


Public Entertainment 


The General Fund item. costing the av 


homeowner $3.57 per 


erage I annum, is 

subdivided as follows: 
Airport 03 4 
Assessors VY 
Auditor General 13 
Civil Service 13 
Clerk 06 
Common Coun 13 
Controller Ww 
Corporation Counse 23 
Elections 82 
Mayor 04 2 
Traffic Engineer 05 
Treasurer 68 
Miscellaneous 0 


Mr. Met arren’s 
“There is one 
ment should not neglect, and tl 
advise its citizens from 


ludes: 


govern 


statement 


com 
thing a city 
lat is, to 


time to time on 


what the government is doing and how 
much it actually costs. We believe that 
government should be sold the same as 
any other commodity, and the city of De 
troit is attempting to do just that \ 


h as the one de 


each tax bill 


copy of a chart, su 


scribed, en losed with 


would solve many municipal mysteries 
for thousands of taxpayers, dissipate the 
half-baked arguments of “tax quacks, 
instill in the pe yple confidence in govern 
ment. and aid tax collections immeasu! 
ably % 
A Graphic Presentation 
from Louisville 
\ leaflet dated January 1, 1939, pre 


pared by the Department of Research and 
Ky presents 8 


information to the 


Service ot | ouisville. 


pages of interesting 


LOW COST OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


that city The annual cos 
of all municipal 
homeowner whose property is assessed at 
$5,000 is shown to be $119.50. A graphi 


itemization of the weekly costs is 


taxpayers of 
services enjoved by 


given 


on the page here reproduced. 


* For similar figures for $5,800 one-fam 
home in New York, see Tue Amentcan Crry for 
January, 1939, page 89 
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CUT PIPE 
OUICKLY. 
CLEANLY 
in the trench! 
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SMITH PORTABLE PIPE CUTTING 
MACHINES 


A Symbol of Quality 





Since 1889 





These machines are made in both hand and power-operated 
types and do their jobs cleanly and in less time. 


By simply changing the cutting tools, they can be used on 
either steel or cast iron pipe from 4 in. to 48 in.—all sizes 
can be equipped for air motor operation. 


Smith Portable Pipe Cutting Machines have a world-wide 
reputation for saving time, labor and costs and pay for 
themselves over and over again. 


Send for special bulletins giving all details. 


THE A. P. SMITH MFG. CO., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


7 So. Dearborn St 90! Wm. Oliver Bldg. 1013 S. Western Life Bldg. 2799 Piedmont Ave. 315 N. Crescent St. 
Chicago, Ill Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas Berkeley, Calif. Flandreau, S. D. 





Mention Tae American City—it helps. 
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Trattic Control and Facilitation 






Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 1 Park Ave., New York 


Paul L. Green, Chairman; George W. Barton, Kenneth W. Mackall, Miller McClintock, Robert A. Mitchell, Vvilliam R. McConochie, Amold 
H. Vey, Joseph L. Wehmeyer, William A. Van Duzer, Thomas J. Seburn, Roger L. Morrison, Otto K. Jelinek, William C. Brandes 





Planning Progress 
By WILLIAM 


Traffic Signal Enginee 


HE development of signal control 
T has been a subject of widespread 

interest, since these devices in some 
degree affect the daily life of millions of 
people. If numerous and closely adjacent 
ntersections along a thoroughfare have 
been signalized by stages, it becomes ap- 
parent to the most casual driver that a 
saving of his time and patience might be 
accomplished by coordinating the various 
signals into a so-called “system.” Public 
authorities are charged with the duty of 
providing the highest type of control ob- 
tainable. 

The timing of signals for the ordinary 
isolated intersection is a relatively simple 
procedure, but designing an_ efficient 
progressive system of signals is in most 
cases a task for a competent traffic engi- 
neer, 

Under what conditions is it advisable 
to interrelate signal timing? The answer 
is wholly dependent upon certain factors. 
Maximum spacing for system operation 
between adjacent signalized intersections 
varies with the type of street and the 
trafic using it, with local interferences, 
prevailing speeds, and still other factors. 
Spacing can be measured in time as well 
is in distance. Generally speaking, on a 
street carrying a considerable amount of 
through trafic with a minimum amount 
if local interference including non-signal- 
ized intervening intersections, signals 
spaced one-half mile apart might be time- 
related if prevailing speeds of passenger 
vehicles are approximately 25 to 30 miles 
per hour. When signals are encountered 
by moving masses of vehicles in periods of 
time up to about 80 seconds, they can be 


ive Signal Systems 


C. BRANDES 


S City of Chicago, III 


where traffic interferences are prevalent 
either mid-block or at non-controlled in 
tersections, signals spaced %%4-mile apart 
might better operate independently 
Each case must be studied individually 
to determine properly the practicability of 
coordination of signals. Obviously, sig 
nalized intersections 
one another should be related if a 
factory timing is indicated. 

When coordination has been decided 
on, the question of timing immediately 
presents itself. An engineer, with the 
aid of his “slip-stick,” can quickly set up 
preliminary figures will indicate 
to him the extent of his expectations with 
regard to time-saving by interrelation. 
He may find a simple job of timing or an 


near to 
satis 


which are 


whit h 


extremely knotty problem of making 
“time” and “distance” break even in 
order to give him something desirable. 


Unequal distances between controlled in 

tersections are bound to create problems 

of timing. 
Get the 


Data First 


The actual work of di iwing up a time 


space diagram for a group of signals 
should not he attempted until all the 
groundwork has been completed. Trafti 


volumes of 4%-hour periods should be at 


hand for each and every intersection in 





volved. The data must include ind 
left-hand turns, and number of pedes 
trians. Roadway widths at intersection 


and other physical-plan fea 
Data as to the 


approat hes, 
tures should be examined. 


prevailing speeds of traffic using the 
thoroughfare, in all its variations, are in- 


nterrelated with advantage to the motor- valuable. In fact, a thorough knowledge 
ist. On the other hand, on narrow streets of all the characteristics of the street 
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TYPICAL TIME-SPACE DIAGRAM 


CONTAINING 


MANY FEATURES 


IN THE TEXT 


This form of diagram is used by traffic enginee 


that vehicles 


each intersection so 


rs te 


letermine the correct timing of signals at 


full distance without delay 


pass the 


necessary. Having this information and 


a generous supply of ruled coordinate 
paper, a diagram can be started. 

It might be stated here that no definite 
rules or formulas can be given for draw 
ing up a timing diagram that will fit any 
case. Every group of signals to be co 
ordinated will present different problems 
of timing, because of the many variable 
factors. The following paragraphs are 
“helpful hints” to the amateur engaged 
in signal timing. 

\ time-space diagram usually has the 
distance scale in feet on the vertical, and 
scale in seconds on the hori 


A valuable aid is a sketch of the 


the time 
zontal. 


street with all its intersections conform- 
ing to the distance scale in the left-hand 
margin, as shown in the accompanying 
diagram. “Go” intervals for the main 
street, as determined by traffic require 


ments at the individual intersections, are 
represented by horizontal lines on the se« 
ond scale opposite the interse¢ ting street, 
while spaces between lines are cross-street 
movement. This method, in the 
opinion, has distinct advantages over the 
reverse method used by 

In timing any 


writer’: 


some engineers 
have 
Dis 
hxed 


signals we 
ibles 
intersections are 


group of 


one constant and two var 


t hetween 
the intersections to be signalized 
can be selected for their Phe 
total time ind its divisions can vary 
The speed lor will b 
set can vary slightly. 

The evele to be se lected sho 
cycle that 

e trafic at the 
the 


inces 
inle SS 
spacing, 
cyt le 
which the signals 


uld be th 


shortest will efficiently pass 


busiest intersection at 
proper speeds 
If one or more inter 
three 


generally 


allowing 
system 
ild 
that 


minimum 


same time 
through the 
sections sh 


require 
feature 


movements 
will de 


It may 


wT ph ises 


termine the time evele 


be necessary to draw up time-space dia 
best. 
Phe speed to be set 
should be that 
tions in the street 
section COns direction I 
travel independently Conditions may 
l ind it is not 

iniform speed thr 

sake ot obtaining ; 
ig speed curve on the diagran 
the other hand 


speeds shoul bye 
| ild | 


straight-line 
On material 
ioided 


The time consumed for n 
Irom one signalized intersection 
he next (what we might term “run: 
is the ideal two-way 

total 


cycle, or J]! 


for progressio 


will be the time cycle, or one-half 
the total 
Thus, signals spaced 14-mile 


provide spee ds ol 


times 


10 miles per 
ynd 


30 seconds 


direction on a G60-se¢ 


i in eacn 


| 
le, with a running time of 
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AMLINE 


A STREAMLINE copper piping installation, 
whether it be for plumbing, heating, industrial 
or water works use is the most modern and 
efficient system on the market today. 


STREAMLINE fittings are not connected by thread- 
ing or flaring the pipe but by an entirely new 
and revolutionary method that utilizes nature's 
law, capillary attraction, to form one of the tight- 
est and strongest joints known to the trade. 


STREAMLINE copper pipe cannot rust and since 
it is not connected by threading, the wall need 
not be so heavy. Pipe which is threaded to con- 
nect must have a much heavier wall because the 
thread diminishes its thickness and the strength of 
the pipe is therefore limited to this diminished wall 
thickness while on the balance of the pipe expen- 
sive surplus material remains but gives no service 
for its additional weight and consequent cost. 


STREAMLINE copper pipe utilizes only that wall 
thickness required for actual service and the fit- 
ting actually reinforces the connection, making 
it the strongest point, while with threaded pipe 
it is the weakest. 


A STREAMLINE service line is vibration proof. The 
effect of vibration is harmlessly dissipated over 
the entire installation and not localized at the 
joint. Settlement of filled earth or water mains, 
etc. does not affect it. STREAMLINE fittings and 
copper pipe are the ideal materials for water 
works use; for many applications in filtration 
plants; in aeration lines and in heating coils 
using the sludge digestion system in sewage 
disposal plants —and for all general plumbing 
and heating purposes. 


When your city plans call for pipe and fittings 
for any purpose, consider STREAMLINE materials 
carefully before you buy. 


Send for STREAMLINE Catalog W-3. 


STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON,MICHIGAN 


During February we hope you will remember to mention THe AMerican City 
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signals. \ 15-second cycle, al 
wing 45 seconds running time, gives a 
need of 20 miles per hour. That same 

le will allow 26.7 miles per hour, or 
75 seconds running time, if the signals 

spaced Yg-mile apart. Spacing of 
.-mile allows 20 miles per hour 


tween 


on a 

»- se ond cve le. 

Unequal distances between signals call 
variations in signal speed or a re 


iced “go” interval for through move 
nent—what is termed as “width. of 


rough band By allowing the speed 
ne, which represents the first vehicle of 
group or platoon, to cut through the 
line after its beginning, a straight 
speed line may be retained. It 
that knowledge of the street will deter- 
mine the extent to which the variables can 
be changed to bring about a satisfactory 
timing. It must be remenibeged that 
speeds must be suitable to conditions; 
cross-street green intervals sufficient” te 
pass traffic, including pedestrians; and 
through band sufficient to handle traffic 


is here 


on the main artery. Fitting together 
these requirements in the best manner 


possible, considering all factors, is the 
most that can be expected from the very 
best signal engineer—though the result 


may fall short of an ideal timing. Oft- 
times. in the case of very short blocks. 
two or even three intersections may of 


necessity show green to the main artery 
at or nearly the same time. That condi- 
tion will normally require a fairly long 
maintain an adequate through 
hand. It also tends to spread the vehi- 
cles within a group unless some method, 
such as the flashing green feature. is 
used to designate that part of the “oo” 
nterval which is leading or lagging the 
through band. 


cvcle to 


Heavy turning movements into the ar 
tery should be considered. Large groups 
of vehicles turning into the main street 
out-of-step with the system, can be gotten 
under way at the next intersection before 
the main group is due to arrive. by a 
short lead of green. A change of cycle 
length, if that is obtainable from a central 
point, thereby affecting speeds between 
rush and normal hours or between sea 
sons, may benefit the movement of traffic. 


These features, while they seem rela- 


tively unimportant, may raise substan 
tially the working efficiency of a_pro- 


gressive signal system. Suitable speeds 
may mean the difference between passing 
through the intersection in “high” or a 
hesitation and shifting of gears on the 
part of vehicle operators. After the engi- 
neer has laid out his best plan of timing, 
if he has any doubts as to its workability, 
he should test it out. This he can do by 
making stop-watch observations or actual 
runs through the proposed system. 

By studying each timing problem, in- 
genious methods may be discovered to 
increase the traffic-carrying capacity of 
a thoroughfare at a troublesome inter- 
section. A case in point is the timing 
now in effect at three intersections form- 
ing a triangle between Halsted Street. 
North Avenue and Clybourn Avenue in 
Chicago (see cut). Here one _inter- 
section, that of Clybourn and North and 
Dayton Streets, is timed 3-phase on alter- 
nate cycles, giving Dayton Street (a low- 
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SIGNAL LAYOUT MAP WITH TIMING DIAGRAM 
4 convenient method of representi vordinated trathe-signa syout with a time-space 
diagram showing signal coordination of a group of signalized intersections in « e prox 
ity. Note that two different cycle lengths are used to provide Go periods on alters 
for Dayton Street acr North Ave 
volume street) a movement every second possible adjustments in timing. Changes 
cvcle. All three intersections are co should be followed with further observa 
ordinated, and on account of the short tions. Speed signs for which the signals 
running time between intersections the are set if posted on or near the signals 


common cycle must be held to a minimum, 
the cycle at 
all intersections is 55 seconds when Day 
ton Street is interval, but is re 
duced to 45 seconds when that street does 
not This “nest” of 
has been operating satisfactorily for two 


Consequently, to save delay, 
given an 


move. intersections 
years, 

Interrelation of signals may be accom 
plished by two methods: 

(1) Individual synchronous-motor con 
tro] units operating in definite time rela 


tion by virtue of a common source of ele 


trical supply. With reliable electrical 
service, modern equipment of this type 
functions quite satisfactorily. 

(2) Cable interconnected controls 
which are maintained in time step by 


means of a centrally located master con 
trol unit from which numerous flexibilities 
of the 
system. 
Certain 


operation can be sent out over 
additional flexibilities 
claimed for the vehicle-actuated equip 
ment operated in a With this 
equipment, speed contro] may or may not 
be retained. Under either « yndition the 
width of through band on main or, if 
present, on cross-street can be 
in the absence of the normal amount of 
opposing trafic. Vehicle “detectors” in 
the pavement compensate the timing in 
accordance with the instantaneous vari 
ations in traffic flow. Obviously, under 
proper application this type of equipment 
can increase efficiency of trafic movement 


are 


system. 


increase d 


commensurate with its increased cost. 
When a new system is placed in initial 
operation, observations should be made for 


will result in better observance of system 


operation. These are especially desirable 


where material changes of speed occur 


over various sections of the street. 


With an efficient progressive signal sys 
tem in successful operation, the trafhe 
engineer can confidently expect public 


approval and lor fturther co 


ordination of signals 


re que sts 


Transit from a New 
Vo . 
\ iewpoint 


ji transportation of the masses in 
large cities is intricately involved 
with the general prosperity of the com 
munity The welfare of businesses, of 
real estate, the economic value to the 
traveling public, their comfort and tim 
saving, indicate to me that the old idea 
that a transportation line should be a 


self-supporting deriving 


enterprise 


whole income from nickel fares and mis 
cellaneous advertising revenues, 18 an 
unbalanced relationship of all the fae 
tors involved. In other words, the tra 
portation problem becomes a commu 
nity problem, and its adequacy is defi 
nitely reflected in community prosperity 

In the next issue I shall ittempt t 
approach the problem from this view 
point. The time is now ripe to show the 
most logical system, and how it should 
be planned and subsidized 

Harry C. Kocn, 
As te Trafic Engineer, Detroit, Mi 
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S operating securities throughout your works and system, Chap- 
A man Valves remain at par for years and years on end. For 
they're built as all Chapman products have always been built 
out of sound, honest stock. And they're put together to stay, by 
long-trained Chapman machinists. So Chapman Valves go on the 
job physically fitted to fight off depreciation and wear . . . and 
engine red to stand off obsolescence. 
You can protect your equipment-investment at every point with 
proven Chapman products: Valves of all types, in all sizes. Gates, 
hydrants, brass goods. Floorstands and all types of operating | 
mechanisms. Write for complete catalogs and prices. i 
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| THE CHAPMAN WALWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Wher write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 





Municipal Reporting 
Improved in 1938 
pernereses in the reports of cities 


to their citizens has been noted by the 
International City Managers’ Association 
after an examination of annual reports of 
1938. One hundred cities in all popula- 
tion groups submitted reports during the 
vear, compared with 81 in 1937 and 74 
in 1936. 

Sample reports of the group showed 
that cities have turned from mere chron- 
ologies of events to explanation of the 
purposes and methods of operation of 
their various departments. They describe 
major steps taken to improve and modern- 
ize departmental operations. They at- 
tempt to measure results attained, using 
the best statistical indexes available, but 
not confining the evaluation to quantita- 
tive measures. They work statistics into 
the text, relating them in proper perspec- 
tive to the situation as a whole. 

Examples of improved reporting cited 
by the Association included the report of 
Fort Worth, Texas, which gave high- 
lights of citizen activity in the city gov- 
ernment, showing more than 2,700,000 in- 
dividual participations in local recrea 
tional facilities. Berkeley, Calif. ex 
plained to taxpayers the high credit rat 
ing of its bonds and the low ratio of 
bonded indebtedness to assessed valua- 
tion. The Portland, Ore., report em- 
phasized the broad objectives of the city 
plan and the means being used to carry 
out these objectives. Sacramento, Calif., 
featured its Police Department reorgan- 
ization as the chief news of 1938. 

Among small cities submitting 1938 re- 
ports.were Webster City, Iowa, Alliance, 
Nebr., Princeton, N. J., and Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. Reporting cities in the population 
group from 10,000 to 30.000 included 
Grand Junction, Colo., Tallahassee, Fla., 
Winnetka, IIl., Eldorado, Kans., and Au- 
gusta, Maine. Larger cities making reports 
were Long Beach and Sacramento, Calif., 
Schenectady, N. Y.. Portland, Maine. Cin- 
cinnati and Toledo, Ohio, and Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


Legal Procedure 
lor Municipal 
Boundary Changes 


ANY cities planning to change their 
. boundaries by annexation, detach- 
ment or consolidation during 1939, be- 
fore the next decennial census, must meet 
a variety of legal provisions, a survey by 
the American Municipal Association 
shows. 

The survey pointed out that annexation 
has slackened in the last decade, after a 
heavy period of activity. Since April, 
1930, there have been 344 annexations 
and 105 detachments in all cities over 





10,000. During a 15-year pe 
riod.14 of the larger cities alone made 99 
annexations, 

All but 11 states provide some general 
method by which one or more classes of 
municipalities can add or detach terri 
tory, according to the survey. In the 11 
states—Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Mary 
land, Massachusetts, North Carolina and 
Rhode Island—cities must seek special 
acts of the legislature for the purpose. 

In the other 37 states, cities are either 


previous 


granted the privilege of taking action 
through their councils, petitioning for the 


change in territory, or they can make the 
move by ordinance. Elections are held 
for final approval of the annexation or 
detachment in a majority of the cases. In 
a few states, courts act upon such pro- 
posals after holding hearings for inter 
ested property owners. 

Although boundary changes frequent 
ly have a decided effect on financial ob 
ligations of the units of government in 
volved, only about 20 states make definite 
provisions for dividing the debts of gov 
ernmental units in the annexation or de 
tachment process. 

{ substitute for annexation in 
cases has been devised by several states 
which grant municipalities control over 
property outside their boundaries for such 
regulation as lot size and street arrange- 
ment. Michigan cities, for example, can 
exercise such control for three miles be- 
yond their limits, while Minnesota mu- 
nicipalities have a two-mile control. Most 
cities, also, permit their municipalities to 
own lands outside city limits when they 
are utilized for recreation or public utility 
purposes. 


some 


State Assessment Proposed 
lor Several Types of 
Property 

RANSFER of several 


types of property from local officials 
to state tax departments may be 
means of improving assessments, a report 
issued by a special committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Assessing Officers 
declares. The report, by the Associa 
tion’s Committee on Assessment Admin 
istration and Personnel, points out that 
local assessors are frequently required to 
assess such non-local property as public 
utilities, forest lands, rolling stock of 
transportation companies and intangibles. 
although with their limited facilities they 
face “a well-nigh impossible task.” 
The committee recommends that local 
continue to privately 
owned real estate and tangible personal 
property not appropriat« 
by state agencies. The transfer of the 
other types of property to state agencies 
would local the oppor 
tunity to devote energy now 


assessment otf 


one 


assessors 


assess 


for assessment 


give assessors 


“time and 





dissipated in the assessment of properties 
better adapted by nature to state assess 
ment,” the report declares 


Among the advantages of state assess 


ment for such properties as_ utilities, 
mines and forests, and intangibles, the re 
port points out, are that state govern 
ments have greater access to necessary 
records, and greater resources in per 
sonnel. State assessment of types of 


property recommended will also make it 
easier to adopt uniform standards and 
practices, which will result in 
uniformity of assessment on a state-wide 
basis. 

Among the principles recommended by 
the committee for division of assessment 
between local and state agencies are: 
that the division of jurisdiction. between 
state and local agencies should be clear 
to both taxpayers and and 
that the agency assessing a property tax 
should be the agency which depends most 
heavily 


greater 


assessors: 


upon the proceeds of the tax 
Also, all property which lies in 
than one local assessment district 
which could more equitably be assessed 
as a unit should be assessed by a state 


more 
and 


agency. 

Other classes of property 
committee found should be 
state agencies include migratory property 
constantly moving in and out of the state, 
property inventoried by Federal 
agencies such as intangibies, and prop 
erty found in small number 
and requiring highly trained persons for 
appraisal 


the 


assessed by 


which 


state or 


relatively 


Cities and States 
Inaugurate Apprentice 
Training Programs 

the states of 


7 
A Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana in 
augurated apprenticeship pro 
grams in public services within the past 
year, the Civil Assembly of the 
United States and Canada reports. Al 
though the programs vary as to qualifica 
for apprenticeships and 
paid, they all have the same 


least five cities and 


training 


Service 


tions stipends 
purpose of 


training inexperienced persons who pos 


sess academic preparation for the publir 
service 

San Diego, Calif., for example, created 
several positions in the civil service to be 
known as “municipal student workers.” to 
bring college students into the offices of 
the City Manager and the Civil Service 
Commission. New York City appointed 
1] “cadet engineers” to various kinds of 
local government apprentice positions 


Other cities which installed some type 


of apprenticeships during the year in 


cluded Glendale. Calif.. Saginaw, Mich 
and Portland, Ore. Los Angeles County, 
Calif.. has had such a program since 


1933 in its Department of Budget and 
Research. 
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Mathews Hydrants don’t freeze...” 












ahove ground... 


Water on the threads is the primary 
cause of above-ground freezing. It 
comes when rain, snow, sleet, or 
stream-spray leak in from the out- 
side, or when water from the main 
reaches the threads from the inside. 
Water cannot reach the operating 
threads of Mathews Hydrants. They 
work in a sealed chamber, pro- 
tected from above by a roof-like 
shield operating nut, and from 
below by the stuffing box. Protect 
your fire-protection in winter. 
Specify Mathews. 


...0r below! 


A column of water standing above 
the main valve lets hydrants freeze 
below ground. But water cannot 
stand in a properly set Mathews 
because a positive-acting one-piece 
main and drain valve keeps the 
hydrant drained whenever the 
main valve is closed. 

Note, too, the unique double 
walls of Mathews Hydrants. Not 
only do they insulate it against 
cold, but the outer wall or protec- 
tion case rests loosely in the elbow, 
free to rise with frost -heaved 
ground so that no breaking strain 
is put on water-carrying parts. Pro- 
tect your fire-protection in winter. 
Specify Mathews. 


MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


Made by R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Sand Spun Pipe (centrifugally cast in sand 
molds) and R.D. Wood heavy-duty gate valves for water works 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THz American City. 
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Examination Fees Help 
Civil Service Program 
Budget 


TXAMINATION lees designed to help 
4 finance an adequate civil service pro 
gram for New York City are yielding 
about $250,000 annually, or approximat 
ly 60 per cent of the municipal Civil Ser- 
vice Commission budget, according to the 


Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. Under‘the system 
instituted several years ago by the New 


York City Commission, applicants for 
civil service examinations pay from $1 to 
$3—or approximately one-tenth of 
per cent of the entrance salary of the 
positions for which they are applying. 
Promotional examinations call for more 
substantial fees. in some instances as 
large as $15. Little opposition to the fee 
system has been voiced, New York officials 
report. It has not noticeably reduced the 
number of applicants, although it has re- 
duced the number of “repeaters”—per 
sons who take all examinations offered. 


one 


Success of the fee system in New York 
City has led state officials to consider its 


establishment in connection with state 
civil service examinations. The state thus 
would follow the footsteps of Ohio, 


where, under state law, applicants for 
state civil service positions must pay a 
$1 examination fee for positions paying 
$1,000 or more, and 50 cents if the salary 
is between $600 and $1,000. There is no 
fee if the salary is under $600. 

Examination fees are charged by only a 
few other public personnel agencies. The 
Jefferson County, Ala., Personne! Board, 
which also serves the cities of Birming 
ham and Bessemer, charges a flat fee of 
$1.50 for all examinations. The Civil 
Service Commission of Seattle, Wash., 
charges a fee of $1 for original applica- 
tions except in the case of laborers. In 
Toledo, Ohio, applicants must pay a $1 
examination fee. 

With few exceptions, public personne] 
agencies lack sufficient funds to conduct 
adequate examination programs, the A:- 
sembly points out. During periods of 
wide unemployment, the number of ap- 
plicants for public positions is far out of 
proportion to the number of vacancies in 
the civil service and hence the cost of 
giving and grading examinations is cor 
respondingly great. 


Roadside Zoning Gains 
Renewed Attention 
| OADSIDE zoning to contro] structures 


along highways will receive added 
impetus in 1939, according to reports 
made to the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. Legislatures of at least 
five states, including New York, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Oregon and 
Indiana, are to consider proposals for this 
purpose. 

While comprehensive county zoning has 
shown that it is the most successful means 
of controlling roadside use in several 
California counties, much of the 
legislation under study proposes strip zon- 


new 
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ing or some other form of control, the 
Society said. In these cases the state 
planning commission or the state g] 
way or public works department is usually 
made responsible for administration 

The California counties, according t 
the Society, regulate roadside business 
uses and structures, limiting the size and 
location of business areas and requiring 
building setbacks Businesses are re 


necessary to the motorist, 


stricted to those 
and zoning laws supervise their archite« 
ture to maintain a standard ot 
In most of these cases the 
part otf a 
planning program. 


NAHO Analyzes 25 


Housing Surveys of 1938 


certain 
design. zoning 


provisions are broad county 


A LTHOUGH a 

covering the entire area of a city is 
considered indispensable to 
housing programs. municipalities 
are proceeding with the planning of sin 
gle housing projects on the basis of less 
inclusive studies, the National Association 
of Housing Officials reports. In many 
localities substandard areas are well dé 
fined and apparent, with need for co 
rection universally recognized, the report 
says. In these cases, specialized interim 
studies of occupancy-vacancy, family 
composition, overcrowding and other fac 
tors have been found useful in justifying 
single housing projects. 

An analysis of 25 housing surveys of 
one type or another completed in 1938 by 
cities ranging in population from 7,000 


real property survey 


4 
lon . 
long-range 


some 
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(Los An 
revealed only a few com 
Special 
study ot 
Post 


Putnam, Cont to 1,238,000 
eles, Calif.) 
prehensive real property surveys 
housing surveys ranged trom a 
and occupancy by the Elgin, Ill 
Ofhce to a report on the relatior 
and housing by the Orange N. J 


1 of Social Agencies Los Angeles 


completed an investigation of the effect 
if slums on juvenile delinquency, crime 
and health. St. Louis, Mo., made a public 
ilth survey. Approximately 30 housing 
veys started or planned during 1938 
ranged in subject from real property sur 
veys in Augusta and Savant Ga., Vin 
cennes, Ind., and Helena, Mont., to a sur 
vey on Negro housing lage by the 
Pulsa, Okla., Chamber of Commerce. 
Schedules used i conducting spot 
checks or special block surveys should be 
of standard form, the Association points 
out, so that they can be keyed to any 
similar but more comprehensive survey 
which may be conducted in the future 
Except under unusual conditions, the re 
port states, use of survey techniques other 
than those developed by the Federal 
agencies may prove expensive and unsat 


istactory. 

During the past four years real property 
surveys have been conducted in more than 
200 communities with the aid of Federal 
work relief Standard proce 
dures have been prepared for 
many matters closely related to the plan 
ning of a public housing program, such 
as employment-unemployment 


ve 7 
agencies, 


surveys of 


statistics, 
land use, trafic, parks and playgrounds, 
transportation and 
munity facilities. 


schools. other 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


W. BARNEY has succeeded George 
McGee as City Hills- 


boro. Ore. 


Manager of 


C. H. Collins has been appointed City 
Manager of Dunedin, Fla.. to 
W. Lovett Douglas. 

Charles H. Barnett has replaced C. S 
James at Bartow, Fla. 

Richard Forester has succeeded R. M. 
Ingram, Jr., at Palatka. Fla. 

Alexander Garrett has succeeded Clar 
ence O. Kirby at Oak Park. Mich. 

Francis B. McGarry on January 1 be 
came City Manager of West Palm Beach 
Fla.. to succeed Fram M. Hannon, 


suc ceed 


who 


has returned to private business 

William T. Mellwaine, Jr., Assistant 
City Manager of’Lakeland, Fla., has been 
appointed City Manager of Fert Pierce, 
‘la., to succeed E. G. Gustafson on Feb 


ruary l. 

J. O. Vaugh, former Chief of Police, 
has been appointed City Manager of 
Cornelia, Ga., to fill the vacancy created 


by V. W. Crawford’s promotion to 
suford, Ga. 
R. J. Whitney has been reinstated as 


City Manager of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Crarence E. Ripvey 

Director Ir 

Managers’ 


Executive 
City 


ternational 


A sociation 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from January numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount 
$135,000 
160,000 


Borrower and Purpose 
Woodbury ( Iowa, Funding 
Brockton, Mass., Surface Dra nage and 


Se wer 


100,000 Sioux City, Iowa, Fire Protection.. 
291,000 Mercer Co., N. J.. County Building 
406.000 Chicago. I Park Dist.. Funding 

13,556,000 Metropolitan Water Dist.. Calif., Colo 

rado R Water Works Refunding 

140,000 Br wnsy ‘ Tenn } ctr System 
Revenue 

110,000 Ripley Tenr Water System 

166.000 Gadsden. Ala.. Pub Improvement 

115,000 Akron, Ohio, Grade Crossing Elim- 
ination 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 

75 15 Avg 66 
1.5 1-10 Ser 1.39 
1.75 9 Ave 172 
2 10.25 Avg 

2.75 6.25-10 O.-A 

2.25 10.66 Avg 

4 29.75 Ave 4 
3.75 13 Avg 3.64 
3.5 4.85-13.5 OA. Prem 68 
4 5.5 Avg 3.99 
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ETHOoD of water main 


cleaning? 





The answer is simple:— 


The long experience of the National Water Main Cleaning 
Company’s field staff of superintendents—the many years during 
which they have devoted their entire time to problems arising in 
connection with their various water main cleaning contracts 
enables them to meet all such problems satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically. Each cleaning contract is handled with maximum 
efficiency and minimum delay. 


For more than thirty years, The National Method of Water 
Main Cleaning has been an important factor in the economical 
operation of water works all over the United States. 


Vake it a NATIONAL job, and be certain! 


NATIONAL WATER MAIN CLEANING CO. 


50 Church Street New York, N. Y. 

















SPARLING 
METERS 


AT 
LONG BEACH 






Fittntmates Expensive 


DITCHING AND TUNNELING 
por Underground 


Pipe Installations 


The Hydrauger method of underground 
pipe installation reduces costs to but 
1/10th that of cutting pavement, 
trenching, backfilling and repairing. It 
saves time and reduces costs on even 
the simplest jobs. It offers a low cost 
solution for many otherwise prohibi- 
tively expensive service extensions. Hy- 
drauger's wide range of bore sizes 
(2!/2" to 14'/2") is sufficient to cover 
trunk and main oil, water, sewage, gas 

One of hundreds of cities “SPARLING EQUIPPED,” Long pipeline needs as well as the small 
Beach, California, has forty-nine SPARLING Main-line Meters service connections for gas or water. 
















New 






in service, many ot them with Rate Indicators and Recorders i " HIGH 
These two SPARLING Indicator-Totalizer-Recorders in the re ae ye me aren nee Sane. POWERED 
servoir olfice, electrically connec ted to thirty inch SPARLING feet of 4/2 hole in 38 minutes. It MODEL 
Main-line Meters 200 feet distant, indicate and record the rate bores through solid rock or any other . 
| of-flow from the tanks, and show the amount drawn. SPARLING formation encountered underground. 2A-2 
Equipment can bring figures from meters miles away (Patented) 
SPARI ING Meters are made tor pipe trom two ine h to sixty HYDRAUGER CORP., Ltd. . 
inch—and larger—to meet any main-line metering requirement 116 New Montgomery Street Write for 
Write our nearest office for Bulletin 305 sAN FRANCISCO Bulletin No. 5 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


R. 


WATER MEASURING EQUIPMENT 


| Los Angeles—945 No. Main St. Chicago—3104 S. Michican Ave. 
| Cincinnati—622 Broadway New York—101 Park Ave. 














Mention Taz Amerrcanw Crry—it helps. 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 


City Planning and Zoning” 


Zoning and P lanning 


N otes 





Ordi 
Private 


Covenants — Boarding 


Esthetic — Zoning 


nance to FEentorce 


House — Constitutionality, 

Resort to Courts to Test, 

alter Appeal to Board ol 
Appeals lor Variance 


NEW YORK. Baddour v. City of Long 
Beach, 279 N. Y. 167 (Court of Appeals 
November 29. 1938).—Ordinances to 

mpel obedience to private restrictive 
covenants in grants of real estate as to its 
ise, may be adopted and enforced, even 
though they involve incidental esthetic 
considerations. 

Where the covenant 
\ibited use of the property 
tor 


now expired pro 
for trade 


a boarding house. a zon 


isiness Ol 
ing ordinance may be adopted restricting 
the use of buildings in the district to “a 
one-family detached house for one hous« 
keeping unit only.” Construed in_ the 
light of its history. such an ordinance ex 


cludes use of the property for the busi 


ness of keeping roomers or boarders 
The distinction should be noted between 
a “family house” where an occasional 


boarder might be accommodated and a 
house in which the “business” of keeping 
a boarding house was carried on 


“Boarders do not constitute a family o1 
a part of it. \ 


a house as a 


living together in 
the 


family 


home is none less a 


family because incidentally there as 
boarders in the same house. and per 
chance eating at the same table But a 
boarding house is none the less a board 


ing house. when used as such. because 
the boarding house keeper and his wife 
and children live the 
of keeping a boarding house is being car 
ried on.” . “The test is the 
petitioner's tenant occupied the house as 
a home for himself and and 
children, and incidentally kept boarders 
ilso, or whether he occupied it as a place 
lor carrying on the business of keeping 


boarders, although while prosecuting th 


in it whik busines- 


whether 


his wife 


business, and as a means of prosecuting 
the business, he and his wile and ( hildre n 
live in the house also. Under this test 
the the house nor the 


number of the boarders is of importance: 


neither size of 


that may have weiglit 


in determining which is the principal ust 


except as evidence 


for which the building is occ upied. 


Using the dwelling as a rooming or 


boarding house. as above defined. is not 


1 proper accessory use within a residen 


tial district. 

\ test of the constitutionality of a zon 
ing ordinance by the courts is not barred 
by an appeal to a board of appeals for 
variance. 






With the cooperation ol 


o he Master 


and of 


EDWARD M. BASSETT 
Author of “Zoning — 


Plan” 





Board of Appeals— 
Conditions 
New YORK Matter of Enid Ho 


Cor poratior Appellat Is}ol 
in New York Law Journal 


1939. page lS \ permit was granted 
the corporation upon iin terms ané 
conditions, the permit not to be exercised 
until they wer complied wit! r} 
corporation exercised the permit without 
complying with the terms and condition 


This was a violation of the zoning ordi 


They now 


nance seek to intervene 
this case This the Court permits t 
to do, but only upen the condition that 
they obey the law and fulfill the previous 


onditions 

rons Nort 0 j 

generally, see the intere enna f | 
M. Bassett ir k Z 


terms and ¢ 


Epi 


Theaters—Traffi 
New Yor«K Vatter of 
279 N. Y. 288 (Court of Appeals 


ber 6. 1938 Phe 


Voss 


Decem 


Small 


Commissioner of 


| icenses of the city of New York has no 
power to reluse an application for i 
license for a theater at a given locatior 


on the ground that its ere¢ 
there 


cause a condition dan 


tion and opera 
trathe as 
to the public 


tion would so increase 


gerous 


and detrimental to the general welfars 
The Commissioner, being an administra 
tive officer, has no power to declare any 


legislative policy, but only to apply at 


policies declared and rules and standards 
statute 


laid down in and ordinance, and 


accoul Oy 


lov atior 


no power! to reluse license on 


trafhe 


has been conferred upon him; 


hazards created by a given 
although 
doubtless 


ally be 


such power might constitution 


granted 


Highways—. Access 
Bre ning 1 Count aot 
1.842 (Supreme Court 


PENNSYLVANIA 
{llegheny, 2 Atl. 2 


Deeember 5. 1938 Breining wa t 
owner of land on a highway approac 
a county bridge over the Allegheny River 
He leased his property to a ¢ iin grocery 
with a provision allowing the grocers t 
onstruct roadways on his land to this 
highway. Breining obta lay} 
construct the driveways. including a cur 
cut. The county destroyed the drive 
ways and restored the curbs This is a 
action by Breining to enf s right t 
maintain the driveways. with the curb cut 
When land is taken for the public I 
is a highway. the owner does not usually 


surrender his entire title 
but only an easement for passage a 
rights incidental thereto 


the easement. may exercise tull right- 





CeSss 18 


in? 
lated under 


iy prevent member 


m an unlawful use 


niringe upon the rig 
pa g nor up I 
access 

The abu iy 
a iwning prayer 
' ‘ bale ¢ ind 
plant tree slong the 
ise the surtace of tl 

purposes necessal 
ibutting land Thus 


materials o1 
ise temporarily on the 


reas ible length 
lace t h \“ 
l]-rac tunnel I 
Il ne coal 
Even where the i 
eminent domain 
land upon which the 
abutting owner may 


ful uses 
ises as am 
as unre 
tor 
trust for 


way 


rf the 


isan 


’ 


int lo 


pris 
able 


public ist rh) 


le mporary stops 


Whether it be a 


highway 
} 


the payment 


munic 


make a safe 


exercised 
wav or the 


st of satety 


the 


ills 


own lot, and. fe 


t} 


il ntertere 


0 inn he ce 
gested areas, 1 
' 
} | re 
ted as te 
ned ng 
ble to locat 
s ven ilar ce 
bh restricted oT 


owner ret 


land 


he taken { 


compen 
subject to rea 
An abutting 


it to place nis car 


whe’ 
or the 
pal perm 


entrance 


subject 


which may 


Tl 
side Waik 
! 
I 


he pe 


Whe nm thre 


nce with 


arti 


street in 


m to the publ ‘ 


at (quire . 
} 


prevent 


ile 
parking 


' 
nighway tse 


from 
rea 


purpe 


the sidewalk 











HAYS RADIUS SEAL - HAYS DOUBLE SEAL THE HAYS $0 


Whateuer tapping method or type of corporation cock your 
city uses Hays can take off with copper pipe to the curb or 
to the meter. Hundreds of water works departments have 
found Hays permanent copper services readily adaptable to 
their needs at little or no extra cost over short life methods. 


HAYS MFG. CO., ERIE, PA. 


Piumbing Brass 


Both Fixtures 
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As Good as it Looks 


Engineers who ex- 
amine Buffalo Non- 
Clogging Raw Sewage 
Pumps are quick to 
express their praise 
of the rugged, simple 
design, the inspection 
door with quick-open- 
ing cover. 


But best of all they 
like the unfailing per- 
formance of these 
better sewage pumps 
as they see them in 
service year after year. 





Have you seen our new 
bulletin 946-C? Why not write for a copy? 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. 


189 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 

















WATERFORD 





The EDDY Valve 


The Eddy Valve has a number of distinctive features which it will pay 
you to study. For example, the gates are free to revolve on the trun- 
nions, so as not always to seat in the same position. 


Write us for further details. 


Also manufacturers of the well-known Eddy Hydrant 








EDDY VALVE COMPANY 


Representatives NEW YORK 


Jas. B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, IIl. 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 











LUDLOW 
HYDRANTS 


AND 


VALVES 


SEND FOR CATALOG 










The LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO. 


TROY, NEW YORK 





y, TAR & ASPHALT 


HEATING KETTLES 














Style “J"’ 60-75 gal- 
lon oil burning ket- 
tle equipped with 
Timken Bearings, 
solid rubber - tired 
wheels and _ truck 
springs. A fine ket- 
tle for maintenance 
work and the price 
is low. 


All sizes manufac- 
tured from 10 to 
550 gallons. 


Send today for our ‘comotate catalog. 
4000 North Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONNERY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 











Do you mention Taz Amertcan City? Please do. 
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Court Decisions Affecting Municipalities 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 





Accidents 
Pedestrian giving statutory notice of injury due 
sidewalk defect at specified location held not 
itleed to recover damages from city on proof 
the defect was located at a different point 


(Alabama Supreme Court: City of Birmingham 1 
7, 184 So. 281) 
and company maintaining traffx 
jointly liable for injury to youth playing in 
near broken traffic signal, due to splashing 
into his eye of caustic fluid from base of broken 
signal device (Illinois Appellate Court: Koch 


City signal 


City of Chicago, 17 N. E. 2d, 411). 

City held not liable for injury to boy whose 
sled coasted into tree stump in sidewalk area, 
coasting being prohibited by law (New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division: Levy v. City 


of New York, 7 N. Y. Supp. 2d, 529). 

City, not abutter, held respensible for keeping 
streets and sidewalks in reasonably safe condition 
for travel (Minnesota Supreme Court: O'Hara v. 
Morris Fruit & Produce Co., 282 N. W. 274). 

City held not liable, in its governmental capacity 
or as operator of a street railroad, for injury to 
alighting passenger who slipped and fell upon 
marker at safety zone (Washington Su 


convex 
preme Court: Wullbrandt v. City of Seattle, 84 
Pac. 2, 123) 


Attorneys 


Under statute, city held not empowered to em 
ploy attorney on percentage basis to collect de 
linquent taxes, and hence not liable for breach of 
contract for such employment (Texas Commission 
of Appeals: City of Seuth Houston v. Dabney, 
120 S. W. 2d, 436). 


Board Meetings 


Where a regular board meeting was adjourned 
from day to day, held that failure to meet the next 
day did not invalidate an adjourned meeting held 
the third day, all the members attending to act 
on the subject considered at the original meeting 
(Mississippi Supreme Court: City of Vicksburg 1 
Melsheimer, 184 So. 68). 


Bond Issues 


Bonds issued for civic recreational improvements 
and payable from gross revenues from the improve 
ments held not to create an indebtedness within 
a city’s constitutional debt limit (Arizona Supreme 
Court: Crawford v. City of Prescott, 83 Pac. 2d, 
789) 


City Clerks 


Dismissal of clerk by commissioners against 
whom he was about to certify recall petitions held 
void as against public policy (Florida Supreme 
Court: State v. Bloodworth, 184 So. 1). 


Civil Service 


Meter reader employed irregularly in violation 


of civil service rules held entitled to reasonable 
value of services rendered (New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, Fourth Department: 
Horn v. City of Jamestown, 7 N. Y. Supp. 2d, 
62). 


Claims Settlement 


Municipal contractor’s retention of check and 
causing it to be certified held to bar furthe: claim 
to pay for work where check was tendered by 
city as being in full payment under contract (New 
Hampshire Supreme Court: C. & R. Construction 
Co. v. City of Manchester, 1 Atl. 2d, 922). 


Council Proceedings 


Under statute giving mayor vote on matters 
coming before village board and vote to break tie 
vote, held that he is entitled to a separate vote 
to break a tie caused by his vote as a member of 
the board (New York Supreme Court, Special 
Term, Queens County: Pevple v. Teller, 7 N. Y. 
Supp. 168). 








Elections 

Bond election held not invalidated by use of 

ting machines instead lots without adop 
tion of resolution permitting use of machines as 
provided for by city’s ch r (New York Supreme 
Court, Orange County: Spano v. City of Middle 
town, 7 N. Y. Supp. 2d, 14) 

Endowments 

Estate of one who willed funds in trust estab 
lish and maintain city hospital held not so far 
lepleted in assets as to defeat the trust and re 
quire distribution of funds to heirs (Alabama 
Supreme Court: Noble v. First National Bani 
183 So. 393) 

Under will directing use of t more than $10 
000 to construct, to the memory of a former mayor 
a fountain, gate, arch or ther suitable monu 
ment of a permanent and ornamental nature,” 
fund held properly used to establish hospital 
(Colorado Supreme Court: Jn re Chucovich’s Es 
tate, 83 Pac. 2d, 328) 

Federal Loans 

Pledge by city of income from light and water 
plants to secure Federal loan for sewer improve 
ment held not incurrence of such indebtedness 
as required assent of voting taxpayers (Florida 
Supreme Court: Hess v. City ef Orlando, 183 


So. 473). 


Home-Rule Charters 


Statutes creating policemen’s pension funds and 


fixing minimum pay for policemen and firemen 
held binding upon a city operating under a con 
stitutional home-rule charter as being a matter 
of state-wide concern (Arizona Supreme Court: 
Luhrs v. City of Phoenix, 83 Pac. 2d, 283) 


Municipal Classification 


Taxpayers held entitled to enjoin municipal offi 
cers from proceeding as officers of a city of the 
second class, based upon a fraudulent census that 
falsely showed that there was sufficient population 
to bring the municipality into that class (Arkan 


sas Supreme Court: McClellan v. Stuckey, 120 
S. 'W. 2d, 155). 
Official Tenure 

One appointed “acting” clerk held not to ac 


quire title to office of clerk that precluded his 
without cause and hearing (New Jersey 


Murphy v. Cuddy, 1 Atl. 2d, 758). 


dismissa 
Supreme Court 


Pensions 


Fireman’s widow's release of further claim to a 
pension on being paid pension accrued to date of 
settlement of her suit held binding on her, not 
being against public policy (New Jersey Supreme 
UcKenna v. Montclair Police & Firemen’s 
Commission, 1 Atl. 2d, 756) 


Court 


Pe nsion 
Police Regulations 


Ordinance forbidding peddling of bakery prod 
1,000 feet of held 
without the police power of the city (New 
York Supreme Court, Term, 
County New York Dugan Bros. v. City 
York, 7 N. Y. Supp. 2d, 162) 


Sunday-closing held 


uct within 


falling 


a bakery void as 


Special Queens 


of Nex 


ordinance invalidated by 


unjustly discriminatory exceptions made in favor 
of tobac stores, confectioneries, shoe-shining 
parlors, moving-picture theaters, et nois 
Supreme Court: City of Mt. Vernon v. Julian 
17 N. E. 2d, 52). 

Ordinance requiring dogs to be vaccinated 
igainst rabies annually and imposing $1 license 
tax held valid although more restrictive than 


statute on same subject (Alabama Supreme Court 
City of Birmingham v. West, 183 So. 421). 


Police power held not to justify ordinance fix 


ing opening and closing hours for barber shops 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court: Oklahoma City 1 
Johnson, 82 Pac. 2d, 1057) 


Public Utilities 








itu uti rizir an nu 
: ! Ma le} ! 4 
king I iding water systems upheld vs 
be nstitu (Georgia Supreme ( iT 
VW He SE. 680) 

Ordina I ng street cars to be manr 
by motorman an conductor upheld (United 
States ¢ uit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit 
( County of San Francisco v. Market Street 
Ry. ¢ 98 Fed. 2d, 628) 

Salaries 
Under statute ouncil empowered to fre 
salaries without city managers recommen 
n (Wisconsin Supreme Court: Webb wv. City 
Beloit, 281 N. W. 662) 
Slum Clearance 

Georgia statutes providing for slum-clearance 
ind low-rent housing projects in cities of 5,000 
population or more upheld (Georgia Supreme 
Court: Wi mson wv. Housing Authority of City 

f Augusta, 199 S. E. 43) 


Special Assessments 


Where village ordinance on which special as 
contemplated city’s 


sessments were to be based 








acquisition of 100-foot strip as a parking lot, spe 
cial assessment held not justified by acquisition 
of 90-foot strip (Illinois Supreme Court: Village 
of Winnetka v. Murphy, 17 N,. E. 2d, 42) 

Special tax bills for paving held not invali 
lated because Aldermen resolved that they 
“deemed” it necessary to improve street, although 
tatute required that the necessity be “declared,” 
nor because plans and specifications were not filed 
with City Clerk as recited in ordinance (Spring 
field, Mo., Court of Appeals: City of Rolla 1 
Studley, 120 S. W. 2d, 184) 

Streets 

City held not liable for damage to abutting 
property through lowering street grade, and hence 
neither it nor a council committee was liable for 
breach of an agreement signed by the committee 

compensate the abutting owner for such dam 

ges (North Carolina Supreme Court: Jenkins o 
City of Henderson, 199 S. E. 37). 

Ordinance forbidding parades and public as 
semblies on streets, etc., without official permit 
ipheld, and permit held properly refused for 
political speech that might incite pub disturb 

(New Jersey Supreme Court: Thomas 1 

( ey, 1 At 2d. 866) 
Mere cl inge in treet-surface evel a incident 
mproving reet held n 1 change of the 
t gra is to entitle abutters to damages 

New York Supreme Court, Special Term, Queens 
Count {pplication of Stuart, In re Village of 
Lynbrook N. Y. Supp. 2d, 156) 

Abutter on itera ersect reet or 

street-railway bridge was constructed a 

ek held without 11m against « for 

s claimed to result through obstruc f lig 

i air and through noise of street cars (Minne 

ta Supreme Court: McCarthy v. City of Minne 


ipolis, 281 N. W. 759) 


Traffic Regulations 


Ordinance providing for suspension of motor 
’s right to operate an automobile, on conviction 

Iriving while intoxicated, held not to suspend 
ate license, but to prevent driving within city 
mits (Ohio Court of Appea Trumbul! County 
Kistler v. City of Warren, 16 N. E. 2d, 948) 
Taxation 

Town held not t& ave lost the right t asseRs 
taxable property through having neglected to do 
<0 for many years (Kentucky Court of Appeal 
Brown v. Town of Dover, 120 S. W. 2d, 225) 
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Equitable Surface Heater 





THE 
to 40°, 


EQUITABLE PAVING SYSTEM MAKES STREET AND HIGHWAY FUNDS GO 
FURTHER. Tearing out old pavement is costly and frequently unnecessary, as in mo 


instances the old pavement makes the best possible base for a smooth, new street or highway. 


If the street surface is sheet asphalt, 


rock asphalt or asphalt block, simply heat, then rake off the 


old top surface to desired depth, add new asphalt to restore grade and roll table smooth. 


It’s simple and fast with the EQUITABLE SURFACE HEATER, which has been demonstrating the 
superiority of this method in the largest American cities from Coast to Coast for thirty-two years. 


EQUITABLE SURFACE HEATERS are the happy solution of today’s problem of restricted main- 


tenance funds and growing demands for more and better streets and highways. 


EQUITABLE 


HEATERS can be quickly put to work without investment. 
Write today for the EQUITABLE proposal and specifications. 


EQUITABLE ASPHALT MAINTENANCE CO. 


KANSAS CITY 


MISSOURI 






















PIPE 
FORMS 





QUINN 


HAND or WET PROCESS 


ipe on the »» with a 

trang ane Pipe ‘Dera n b 
t experienced labor and 
uniform concrete pipe of highest 
The recognized standard of I 


pipe, 


- CVA M1") mf 


CONCRETE PIPE FORMS 


crete 





’ 
ey — 





FORMS 


cost equipment 

that produc Vi m quality of pipe 
ir small unounte Complete in every 
way Sta - p or my o Same sizes 
H \ Duty fror 12 to 84 inches— 


WRITE TODAY 
Get omt t nf matior on prices and 
Sr . ( etr tic features of Quin: 
Pipe Forms. G s size of job for esti 
Also mar wert ers of concrete 


ing pipe by machine 


pipe ma 
process 


1623 Twelfth St Boone, Iowa 
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NEW HEIL GARBAGE DUMPERS! 


Here is the very latest odor-proof, dust-proof, self-load- 
ing Heil garbage and refuse hydraulic dumper—Body 
capacity ten cubic yards—Designed by experienced Hei 
engineers to keep pace with modern municipal sanita- || 
tion requirements—Complete specifications are you! | 
for the asking—Address: 


tx HEIL co, 


GENERAL OFFICES 


3000 WEST MONTANA STREET 


Nilwaukee, Wis. | 
| 








Factories: Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Hillside, New Jersey 


Branches and Distributors Everywhere 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Please mention THE AMERK AN Crry when ordering: prices quoted do not in lude postage unle ss so 


stated 
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i Police Communication 
: Communication Systems.—By V. A. 1 j 











3t oY zg ‘ 
(17 pp.) $5.0 I 
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This 1 ta a” 
} the Bureau I A . : 
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Financing Sewerage Works 
In a concise little 22-page pamphlet called Taxation 
Financing Sewerage Works the Por ‘ oe from t } 
Association has ou ed the advant ind ote I laxat 
) LUnw i 
lure of financing werage works t ver H ' Har Ss I 
J; secured | serv harg I yu . . 
. . it AN 
teps in planning new sewer! f " : : 
I ind issuing the bor n ; 
S ile ar ! user p 
| support for the whole proj re 
I ) 
scribed neluded als ul i Typical Rev >) 
Bond Ordinan i yy Sewer Rent 0 e 
¢ ind tables giving the ex] I _ 
, 
A ewer rentals Phree ther method I ' ' 
: - hroug! he x |} 
hnancing sewerage facilities ire ilsé touched I 
cluded a ] 
(1) general tax obligation bonds, (2) s] | 
l 9) gfrad xX } 
il assessments. (3) ymbDination method «< Ppl ment 
I its 
(Apply Pertland Cement Asst W. Gr 


Civil Liberties 












Property-Life Insurance 


Finance 
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: City Surveys 
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Public Administration Service 
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Not only because of the pre Ay Tax Rates 
the question of civil iberties, but a I 1S¢ 
the municipal field is one in which this que Reprinted fr t De er 
particularly involved, this pamphlet, “One City V h ( I 
Legal Experience in Civil Liberties of parti , ( 4 i 
i nterest. Issued by the Natior I i f , 
Municipal Law Offic ils, it is a collect t lega t ind personality ¥ 
pinions made in Chicago during the period 1935 r er 9 : 
t overing a sampling of cases in wh ri ¢ V le t 
berties are concerned They include cases K b 
i ind distribution f handbills, pamphlet > 
ibor r other particular newspapers st 
wr otherwise; picketing of the Italian Consulat Nn assesse valuat ] ! \ 4 < 
picket in labor disputes; housing of empk sted x I I I " SB 4 | 
plan during strike; segregation of ra a : 
a racial discrimination in public employmer Ss 139 : 
rprinting of relief Ba soos Arranged in i ha x Tate Public Works 
chronological order, these opinions indicate some ! t ‘ ' 
thing of the evolution of these problems ir tua ' 4 I 
municipal practice ind the development 1 lega “ 
reasoning on this subject. 20 pp. $1.00. (Apply , B 
National Institut f Mu pal Law Off s ‘ \ ' 
Jackson P Wa gton. D. C.) M ‘ 
; Public Works , : 
Housing : ar aes 
Mopin System of Housing Constructior s the WPA f ( 
first of a series of pamp ts on th Desig: : ; 
Construction of Housing Pr Ab 1. Limited WPA I 
in scope to developments which are new t ) ) ) 
intry, the purpose of se F i 
ment of American housing technique, particularly t f wing m \ ( 
n the economic and efficient production of lars bu g ] 
scale yw-rental housing, with which | | 
had more experience than America. In this pan product 
: phlet, the Mopin system of hot nstruct S 0 
; lescribed in detail with the f ust! by S Ap 
diagrams; its iivantages ind mitations are Committees ) pr ff y i ted 
‘ analyzed 15 mimeographed pp (Apply t Ar \ Ss Db W | 
; thur Bassin. 1780 Broadway. New York.) D. ¢ | 
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SHOWS UP AT NIGHT—IS 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE BY DAY 


he Prismo P 








pol . 
od Prison 
hon b 
marke emt ed ¢ ¢ an be ¢ 3 . 
1 made luminous by use of Prismo mot : You can eliminate 
y re Wwermer ~~ / =e . 
wered and a f 73 per cent of your 
y bags By competent, sited SAMPLES SEMT GLABLY—WRITE TODAY . . . 
heavy investment in trucks with the Brooks 
PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION etovched photograph totem by the lights | ois 
HUNTINGDON, PENNA - , da aca an eee Load-Lugger, wherever loading is done by hand, 
DIVISION OF JOHN B&R WALD COMPANY ene ore bie Tha ic odded sotety ¢ . . . 
Decrease truck operating costs . . . eliminate 


wasted standing idle time. ONE Load-Lugger 
and 4 to 8 Load-Lugger Buckets can do the work 
of a number of trucks . . . with far greater pro- 
duction and at much less cost. Write for the 
complete cost-cutting story. Demonstrations 


arranged in most sections. 


BROOKS EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 


82 Davenport Road Knoxville, Tennessee 











CHLOR- O- FEEDERS 


are designed for PERMA- 
NENT INSTALLATION in 
small and medium-sized | 
water systems. 


On March 1 
Dolge Weed-Killer prices 
go up—therefore 


write now for 
ati . of: tea If your plant is below 1-1% MGD | 
quotations sears eapacity, Chlor-O-Feeders will prove | 


lower in first cost and more eco- 





you earn by ordering ahead. ( 3 aS 
TI C B DOI GE C a nomical in operation 

12 >» De Ask ompany, : . 

. . ats ~s" Ask for New Bulletin “RED” 


PROPORTIONEERS, Inc. % 





We itport, Connecticut. 





Associated with Builders Iron Foundry 
99 Codding Street Providence, R. |. 














| jl PORTABLE ALL SIZES «» 








STATIONARY FOR HOT AND COLD MIXES 
REPRESENTING THE 
NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS 
in ASPHALT PLANT ENGINEERING 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
701-745 KENTUCKY AVENUE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIABA 
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Taxation 

Tax { 
Variar 

The 


»m piled and edited by 
Murray Nichols, and 
H. W. Wilson Co., 





ew York 193% 25 from THe AMERICAN 
CITY 
Intended for the use of student debaters, this 


ok contains a collection of articles, speeches 
und radio addre the p.t four years, 
ering the theory and principles »* the sales tax, its 





ses of Cov- 


advantages and disadvantages, and its relative 
merits as compared with other taxes. One sec- 


on of the book describes the experiences of spe 
A map and a chart 
collection costs, distribu 


ific states with the sales tax 
licate the history, rate, 
tion of proceeds and other facts about th« x in 
the tax is in 

Tax Policy, 
Tax Association Proceedings, 
VUunicipal Review, The Survey, et and are 

% written by such authorities as A. G. Buehler, 
Mabel L. Walker, Carl Shoup, George C. Hester, 

Harold S. Buttenheim and other writers on taxa 


tion 


is 


eu 


alti 


states in which 
taken from 


the 33 
Articies 


Nati 


opera n. 
Tax Digest, 
\ nal 


mteD 


are 


mal 


ech 


Planning 
Governmental Planning Machinery,” by Sir 
Henry N. Bunbury, is a comparative study of the 
mechanisms and techniques of planning in nine 
lifferent countries, representatives of which met 
in Belgium in the autumn of last year to discuss 
the subject. Planning is considered in a broad 
sense, as directed particularly to the “conserva 
tion, development, and better utilization of the 
national resources.” The following types of plan 
ning organization are examined: Economic Ad 
visory Councils; The Representative Council 
France; The Appointed Council of Representa 
tive Character—England; The Appointed Council 
Not of Representative Character—United States; 
Other General Planning Organizations (committees, 
bureaus and institutes for research, exchange con- 
trol offices). The sources, purposes and philoso- 
phies of different forms of planning organization 
are analyzed in their relation to the governments 
of the countries in which they exist. Although this 
report is brief and of necessity touches only the 
high spots, its implications are suggestive and 
significant. 25 pp. $1.00. (Apply to Public Ad 
ministration Service, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, 
Ill.) 


Housing 


‘Urban Housing—A Summary of Real Property 
Inventories Conducted as Work Projects, 1934 
1936” covers inventories conducted, over a period 
of four years, in more than 200 urban communities, 
including approximately 45 per cent of the number 
of urban families in the United States in 1930. It 
is the most complete report of statistical informa 
available on the physical characteristics of 
housing in the United States and includes type, 
age, condition, value, and mortgage status of resi 
dential structures; number of number of 
persons per room, sanitary facilities, and monthly 
rental of dwelling units. The information 
indicates the existence of substandard housing in 
all sections of the country, with particularly bad 
conditions in certain areas. 326 pp. Microfilm 
reproductions, le per page plus 20 (Apply to 
American Documentation Institute, Dept. of Agri 
culture Library, Washington, D. C.) 


tion 


rooms, 


given 


Attracting Industries 


report, “Scottish Industrial Es 
* describing the function and activities of that 
The Estate, a non-profit 
organization sponsored and financed by the British 
Government, seeks to alleviate unemployment ir 
the Special Areas in Scotland, by offering to new 
industries and branches of industries 
which establish themselves in areas, 
special compensation. The booklet describes the 
assistance which the Estate offers: (1) to build 
factories for industries, on rding to a 
“Standard” plan or following a manufacturer's 
particular specifications; (2) 
for plant, machinery, and working capital, 
(3) contributions toward certain overhead ex 
penses, such as rent, rates and income tax. The 
services and amenities of the district in which the 
Special Areas are located, and general advantages 
4 for establishing industry there, are also attractively 
¥ described. 24 pp. (Apply to D. Sinclair Hay, 
2 Gen. Mgr., Scottish Industrial Estates, 29 St 
Vincent Place, Glasgow, C. 1, Scotland.) 
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interesting 


existing 


these 


will 
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assistance 


and 


financial 


_ 
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ty be 


152 pp 
cago, Ill 
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Mental Health and the City 
Eco 














Mental Disorders in Urban Areas in 4 
tl Study of Schizophrenia and Other Psy es 
By Robe E. L. Faris and H. Wa D n 
The l ersity Ch go Pres ( ‘ / 
39. xxxvii 270 pp., including index and 

graphy. $2.50 from THe American City 
This book is a st y of the relationshiy etweer 
1ajor types of al disorders and different 
as or neig r is of ty of ( ago, with 
ne chapter giving similar data for Providence 
R. I Although the fact has been recognized be 
lore t stud gives atist 4 v ce PE t 
ng the conclusior reas characte y 
high r cla lisorganiza nh are a ~t 
with | f me al d rganizatior € 
{ mental disorder ke pov y, unemploy t 
me, et show a reguiar decrease from the 
nter to the peripher f the city Also, « 
pes of psychoses are prevalent in certair 
4% urban neighborhoods: for exar 
phrenia cases occur greatest concentratior n 
rooming-house listricts; manic-depressive psy 
hoses in median-monthly rental districts, and 
yn Although primarily a sociological and medi 
al study, the book has significan for the houser 
r city planner, or anyone interested in community 
reorganizati 


Traffic 





Prepared by study committee f the Street and 
Highway Traffic Sectior f National Safety 
Council, are four reperts—“Speed Zoning,” “Safe 
guarding the Pedestrian,” Prevention of Night 





Accidents,” and “Tests for Intoxication.” 

In the first, factual data collected from all over 
the country are presented on the extent, type and 
effectiveness of speed zoning; and conclusions 
by the committee and recommendations for the 
application of speed zoning are given Appen 
lices include tional information on related 
speed problems: legislation, speed limits, speeds 
of vehicles in accidents and enforcement and edu 


Pedes 
a progress report, and recommends 
remedies for various phases of this problem 
pedestrian; the 


cational programs “Safeguarding the 


trian, analyzes 
the 
intoxicated 


elderly pedestrian 


the effect of lighting on pedestrian safety; legi 

ation and enforcement Particularly interesting 
ire the results of two studies made by + com 
mittee, which indicate that obedience to traffi 
signals correlates with low pedestrian accident 
rate. “Prevention of Night Accident Hazards,’ 
iisO a progress report, treats of the various ta 

tors affecting night accidents: condition of 1 

lriver, the highway, the vehicle One sectior 
deals with the subject of street lighting. The last 
“Tests for Intoxication,” again a progress report, 


information on 





presents new the relation between 
intoxication and traffic accidents, discusses various 
tests for determining alcoholism, and gives a sum 
mary of the legal phases of the problem. 47 
15 15 9 pp (Apply to National Safety 
Council. Inc.. 20 Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.) 
Traffic 
Traffic Survey Manual!” outlines information 
how accident facts, trafie data, information on 
enforcement and educational activitie may be 
lected, recorded, analyzed and utilized Six 
‘fhee projects,” intended to furnish a complete 
lactua picture of the community i ient ex 
perience, are outlined, and nine “field project 
designed to take a physical inventory of maj« 
thoroughfares. A fifteen-point program for traffx 
ontrol is included as we suggest { 
getting the survey under way nd for presentir 
oncl ions and menda st t ithor 
ties The material is cise and brief 
panied with ea inderstandal i 
nd presented particular ttractive an 
ve f 10 ‘ af, phot fiset pp. Lea 
t binding $2.00 (Apr to National ¢ 
rvation Bureau, 60 John St., New York.) 
Public Works 
The Sixty-Second Annual Report of the De 


Works 








i Streets t y tor ¢ 

mber 19 s posed largely 

he Bureau of Engineeriny i 
mtains also those f the f wing Bureaus 
Water; Parks, Recreation and Aviation: Sewer 
Rivers and Harbors; Maps and Plats; Building 


Maintenance and Repair; Centra 


om pe nsation; 


Purchasing; Streets; Electricity; and the A 
ounting Division of the Commissioner's Offi 


(Apply to Dept 
) 


of Public Works, ¢ 


1939 


Housing 








f b s I / ] 
( P ( 4 a l ’ \ ) 
t 35 pp 1 idex $2é 
I ’ tical study : 
1 I 4 rs I rt 
l kK ab itely a “ 
s 1 of arriving at pra 
Acad ppr 
nt any ym n 
l r } j 
Ls | ! r “ t } ! 
» xtent . A 1 ¥ 
pyectiv g among ta r 
r I ict it and t 
I ising iggesicd pa n s I 
Cement Specifications 
The ASTM Standards on ¢ gives ( 
pe heat portiand nig y-strength 
x and ind y and { 
met s i gz 1d hemica ina ng 
me Supplementary t the t | ‘ n 
uded the Manual of Testing, w poir 
factors which may affect result { and Tf 
mmends particular procedur nd methods { 


ind ceme 


(Apply 
ting Materials 


sting Selected relerence 
(ll pp.) 
American 
Broad St., 


are ais 
Soci 


Philade 


260 





Roadside Development and Control 


American Planning and Civ 
“Planning Broadcasts,” a 
Roadside 


purpose of 


In December. the 
Association pub! shed in 
vary of the Joint ¢ 


whict 


imr onterence m 


Improvement was held for the 





liscussing roadside improvement programs to be 
indertaken in the states The principal nationa 
eports made were Progres in Roadside Con 
tro ‘Constitutional Amendments and __ the 
Trouble with Them,” and “Roadside Conditions 
\2 pp (Apply to the American Planning and 
Civic Assn., 901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington 
D. Cc.) 
Another pamphlet issued by this Association 
a report by F lave Pe | tleff Roadside 
Improvement on the ega aspects of this 
bye with particular reler € new hig 
to be built lhree main ’ f F 4 
zg 1 of roadside offense { lered, and 
posed ts are given for ea tab 
nt { highway protect r acqu 
ypment and protection of limited acce high 
way regulation of outdoor advertising 24 pr 
(Apply to the American Planning and Civ Asst 
901 Un Trust Bldg., Washing >. <.) 
4 7-page pamphlet W You Ca D 
Hasten Billboard Contr " by the N 
ai R 1ds le { un , 
taken by the nav ia n 1 ind 
tat for billboard Poir t I 
ided tate aws regu t rds are r 
nmen 
What Ir I What It D , flet 
‘ tiv f the ¢ (Apply 
National Roa le Cour | ) Ss New 





Sugg ed Ur m Act ! le Develoy 
1 Contr 1ed American A 
| 4 1, pr le tablishr 
| t rea aiong t exte 
» Seer fran } er r f-w 
t tr road ir ! mir 
id mmer lis (Apy 
An n Automob As P nia A : 
S W g D. ¢ 
4 i ’ k I I 
B i—A Blot N r P I 
| vement ha led i 
mposed of New York S Th 
tion w t N Y kf I 
Safe ( ’ | re % ‘ 
. I s t 
en b lone r 
f ffensive ard Existing aw 
g y vert g sig the nity of park 
grounds in New York are described, and a 
| Law Provide for + Regulation f 
Ou Advertising is presented 43 pp (Lis 
upy from | g | 1 State Park ( 
Belmon Stat Park, Babylon, Long 
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SE 
FOR EFFECTIVE TRAFFIC CONTROL YOU wnthoe 
FEATURES OF G-E TYPE D TRAFFIC-SIGNAL CONT 


ally any intersection 
ynchronous motor 


















virements of practic 


, the req 
ility to meet | Warren Telechron § 


ia 
overned by spec 
. ; -flow traffic movement 


Flexib 
Precise timing 


Easy adjustability for progressive 


The special features included in the G-E Type D traffic con- 
troller—especially its ready adaptability for all types of traffic 
requirements—have won nation-wide approval among municipal 
traffic engineers. Yet this controller is moderately priced—as 
low as $151 list, with a substantial discount to municipalities. 
Cities in thirty-five states and six foreign countries use the G-E 
Type D controller. For further information write to the nearest 
G-E sales office or to General Electric, Schenectady, New York. 







GENERAL (4) ELECTRIC 


—_— 


qui? PLATFORM TRAILERS 
for INDUSTRIAL HAULING! 








ASPHALT and TAR KETTLES 


Fire Proof—Oil Burning 
Hand and Motor driven spray. 
Many sizes. Write for catalog. 


Elkhart White MLE Co. Indiana 


rASY toload-tASYiotlecteareaw [HOTEL IMPERIAL 

















Now — haul machinery and other heavy equipment, the easy 2 ° ° 
M-B way. Merely attach an M-B Tilting Industrial Trailer to your Everything at Your Fingertips 
auto or truck. Equipped with powerful M-B Winch, only ONE . 
MAN is required to load and unload. THEATRES et 

i Patented double hinged drawbar construction permits platform 600 ROOMS $2 PENN STATION anit " @ 
to be tilted for loading, thus forming its own ramp. No jacks — Single with Bath SUBWAYS ii y 

no cribbing—no skids required. When load is bal- Double with Bath $3 

1a Tons anced, platform eases back to securely locked level 


— position. Enroute, the patented spring suspension 

eliminates side sway, enables you to travel fast with 
10 Tons safety. Speeds up deliveries. Reduces hauling 
Capacity costs. Complies with state laws. Write for literature. Off ADE ii 
Meili-Blumberg Corp., Box A-2, New Holstein, Wis. Uae ta ait 
Write Manager for Spe- 


| | E | L ies B a U M R F R G cial Rates (with or without 


meals) for week-end visits 


j MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT to New York City 
| A 2472-\%4 


Mention THe American City—it helps 


32nd & Broadway 
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Fire Prevention State Government Water Pollutio 

4 Model Records and Reporting System for Florida and Its Mone Publishe y the F Issued by the Department of 5 
Fire Departments” has been prepare i by DeWayne da Resear Bureau, Jacksonville, Ff 1938 istrial Research in Lond \ r P 
E. Nolting, of the National Fire Protection As» 104 pp Research—Summary of Cur t | at 
iation, after a two-year study of fire department This book prese t ns 125 abstracts of literature on Water Suy 

records in one hundred cities Because hire rec easily-read and intorma y ur es, Analysis and Examinat {W r, Sewag 
rds and reports provide the basis or starting the workings of tl bran trade Waste Waters, P tion of N il Wa 
point for ill intelligent fire protection activity government, with ry of f nd mis " is relat it 6 pl 2 
this pamphlet was written, as an 1id to mur pa nel; an explanat f th nancia (Apply His Ma S Of l 

fire departments in mode rnizing, stand ardizing sta revenue expend p Engla ) 

and increasing the efficiency of their records and tion; and a genera 

eporting procedures . . portant problems now facing Other Reports Received 

The manual explains the installation and work ature The last includes a consideration of 
ngs of a records system for the following kinds of economic problems; problems with respect to natu ‘ Aco, | Building Code ft the City of Ct 
records and reports: company records and re ral resources, administration of government, in igo; Chapters 47-A Administration of ve 
ports, officers’ reports of fire and alarms, inspe« justrial regulation, public schools and _ health tilating and plumbing provisior and 48 
tion records, building fires classified by occupancy law enforcement, primaries and elections, census * : . 

and cause, headquarters records, fire-alarm office and «apportionment highways transportation, Plumbing Prov Apply to Mu ; . 
records, consolidated reports, annual reports. In county government, public amusements, state ad- Reference Library, 1005 City Ha 41 py 
cluded are copies afl suggested forms for re vertising. One section deals with problems con 10 
ports which are considered necessary to provide nected with cities und towns Drsvasce or Couuneta.—® , Alley Dwellis 
minimum information They can be obtained in The book is intended to assist the Florida citi 4 . ‘ ; . 
. Pp pe : : ; . uthority, fiseal year end June 30 38 
quantity at low cost from the Public Administra zen to “think intelligently” about state problems ; 
tion Service, or cities can have their own supplies oy giving him a general knowle¢ge of his govern l7 pp 
printed. 78 pp. $2. (Apply to the Service, ment. Secondly, it is intended for use as a dire Mirwauker, Wis.-Annual Cons 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, or National Fire Pro tory of “whom to ibout what n any particu Common Council Prepared 
tection Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston.) ar state department Reference Library 19 9 pp 
onventions -- en an ere 
Meeting is annual convention unless otherwise designated 
Fesravary 13-25.—New Brunswick, N. J Apri 12-14 Toronto, Ont June 28-30.—Srare Courece. Pa 

Regional Institute in Traffic Engineering (Rut {merican Water Works {ssoctation——C anad u Pennsylvania Water Works Operator {s 
gers Univ.) University Extension Division, Bureau Section (Royal York Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., Dr Sec.-Trea I. M. Glace 2 S. 22d St.. Har 
‘of Public Safety and the College of Engineering in A E. Berry, Dept. of Health, Toronte, Ont «burg, Pa ais 
cooperation with The Institute of Traffic Engineers. joi 14-15.—Great Fatts, Mont. (Tentative.) Jvty 2-6.—San Francisco, Can 
Lawrence B : Tipton, Head, Bureau of Public Safe losin Mater Werks Anscistion~Mles Vational Education Association of the United 
ty. Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J Section. Sec., Herbert B. Foote, State Dept. of States. Exec. Sec., Willard E. Giver 1201 16th 
Fepruary 15-17.—New York City. ‘ ; Health, Helena, Mont St.. N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 

~ 4 ih so orth tian 
tie ie etania)) Soc. Treas., APmit. 17-19.—Sranranaunc, S. (  keouiaad Fels ee 
4. Lee Grover, State Highway Dept., Trenton, N. J imerican Water Works Association—Southea Plant thgicn _ Mi og id Housing and Tou 
ern Section. (Cleveland Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., B. P ae ay rs. Paula Schafer, rue Canter 
Fesruary 15-17 ANN ARBOR, MicH. ice. 499 State Office Bid«.. Columbia. S. ¢ teen 47, Shell Bldg. 608, Brussels, Belgium 

Conference on Highway Engineering. (Michigan Ss fouy 27-98-—@esen. Shee 
Union.) Sec., R. E. Morrison, Univ. of Michigan, Apri 20-22.—Ursana, Iu National County Officers’ A ’ ; 
Ann Arbor, Mich : {mer aay” oo. cs ork s ' {ssociation - nots G. F. Breitbach, Court House Milvw vahes Wi 4 

pruARY 21-24.—WicnHiTa, KANs. ection rbana-Lincoin otel.) Sec.- reas Ses ) 
gp cere Road Show and School. Mgr., F. G W. D. Gerber, P. O. Box 232, Urbana, II! "] se ng 14 7 AKEE, Iu 
Wieland, 225 S. Water St., Wichita, Kans Apri 25-26.—INbIANAPOLIS, IND sac E ; = . ye nv bry A.D. MeLart 
Fesruary 25-Marcu 2.—CLevecanp, Oxt10 {merican Water Works Associati India aye jini 

Section. (Antlers Hotel.) Sec., J. A. Bruhn, Box EMBER 13-15.—Lansinc, Micn 

{merican Association of School Administrators we tecstionn Wass Work s 
Sec., S. D. Shankland, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash 855, Indianapolis, Ind rari (‘oO H rns a ition—Michigar 
ington, D. ¢ Aprit 27-28.—Dayron, Onto Water Boned Mike 1 e ™M he N. Gerard 

é {merican Water Works A ati Ohio Se = om 
Fert any 27, WEEK OF Los ANGELES, CALIF sion (Van Cleve Vatel.) Sa rR. Leathrot SEPTEMBER 18-2].—O4KLAN Caulr 

The Asphalt Institute. (Biltmore Hotel.) M’ng  g, ite Dept. of Health, Columbus, Ot . League of California Mu palit C Rick 
Dir.. J. E Pennybacker, 801 Second Ave.,New York May 8-13 Cin : : I i Grave 223 City Ha S Fra Ca 
Marcu 1-3 New York Ciry. : ie hoe k a pet ba {ssociat M ng Dir SEPTEMBER 18-19 Orn Pownr Comes nt. Va 

imerican Concrete Institute. (Roosevelt Hotel.) Franklin H. Wentworth, 60 Battervmarch St.. B League i Virg Vv palitis Ex re 
Sec.. Harvey Whipple, 407 New Center Bldg , Mines Morton L. Wallerst 02 Tr rs Bld Rick 
epee May 11-13.—Tacoma, Wasu = 
Marcu 7-10.—SaAn FRANCISCO, CALIF dmerican Water Works {ssociation—Pacific Oc ToBER 5-¢ Reapinc. Pa 

{merican Road Builders v { ssociation Vorthwest Section. (Winthrop Hotel.) Sec., Fre Sanas Il = ae { ee 
Dir.. Charles M. Upham, 952 Nat'l Press Merryfield, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore, 5 Sec.-Treas., Carl A. Heck Was 
Washington, D. C. M - . re 2 By shir 

> ay 15-1 Boston, Mass . 4 , H Md 
Marcu 9-10.—Trenton. N. J National Conference on Plannins (Hotel Stat 0 rn ll] Fiesen é M 
: Vew Jersey Sewage W orks Association (Stacy r.) Joint annual conference of American Society { R Works A vw 
Trent Hotel.) Sec John R. Downes, Bound f Plan g Officials, American Planning and Civic I .) (H Preside ») S Far r 
Brook, N. J Associatior National Economic and § il Plan W ater [ low lowa ( lowa 
Marcu 27-29.—New York Cry. ning Association and American Institute ) Ov ropner 16-19.—Datra — 

Greater New York Safety Council, Inc (Penn Planners Conference Dir., Miss Elisabeth H f Ml u { S 
sylvania Hotel.) Exec. Vice-Pres., W. Dent Smith Herlihy, Room 24, State House, Bost Ma S Ire Lewis A. O a 
60 E. 42d St., New York. June 11-15 Ariantic City. N. J Berry S i W | 
Marcu 30-31.—Rocuester, N. Y i{merican Water Works Association. (Hotels Am- Ocrtoner 1 p oO 

{merican Water Works Association—New York assador and Chelsea.) 5 Harry E. Jordan Vatior { r Pu R 
Section (Hotel Sagamore.) Sec.-Treas., R kK 22 E. Wth St., New York U i 5 = a mit I f | j 
Blanchard, 50 W. 50th St., New York. June 13-16.—Miiwavukesr, '# Pitt y p 
Apri. 10-12.—Mempnis, TENN. Smoke Prevention Association. Sec., Frank A. Ovrones 2 P cu, Pa 

{merican Water Works Association—Kentucky- Chambers, 1411 City Hall Square Bldg., Chicago {me / H h A tior W 
Tennessee Section. (Peabody Hotel.) Sec.-Treas Illinois, Penn H ) | 5 ir. Re ofa i M ve 
Howard D. Schmidt, 420 6th Ave., N., Nashvi June 20-22.—Burraro, N. Y “ Ww St., N York, 

Tenn {merican Public Weljare A ation Dir oO ES ) San Fea ( 

Aprit 10-12.—Fayetrevitte, ARK. Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, I in in Water Wor 1 — Calif 
irkansas Water and Sewage Works Conference. June 20-22.—Provipence, R. | Sectior (San | Hotel.)  Sec.-1 

4 Engineering Bldg.) Sec., Harrison Hale, Univ. of Vew England Association of Fire Chief Se Ca M. Hosk 1) . ‘ Water & 

Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark John W. O'Hearn, Watertown, Ma , Ca 
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AT LOW COST 





“TRACTIONIZED” TARVIA PAVEMENT IS 


SKID-SAFE 
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, ; - ; 
THE BARRETT COMPANY - New York - Chicago - Birmingham - St: Louis - Detroit - Buffalo - Providence - Lebanon - Fiochester 
Baltimore - Minneapolis - Cleveland - Columbus - Philadelphia - Toledo - Youngstown - Syracuse - Hartford - Boston - Cincinnati 
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During February we hope you will remember to mention Tuz American City. 
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News and Illustrations 
Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
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THE NEW YEOMANS-SHONE SEWAGE 
LIFT STATION 


Sewage Lift Stations 
in “Package Form 


Yeomans Brothers Co., 1433 N. Dayton 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has announced the 
Yeomans-Shone “package” sewage lift sta- 
tion; in other words, a complete pumping 
plant for handling sewage and drainage 
in municipal sewer systems and in large 
buildings. This unit offers pneumatic 
ejectors at a cost comparable to that of a 
station using centrifugal pumps. It has 
no moving parts in or on the receiver, so 
it cannot jam or clog. A rotary coin- 
pressor mounted on the receiver fur- 
nishes compressed air to displace the sew- 
age in the receiver and force it up to the 
sewer. 

All pipes and wiring connections be- 
tween the compressor and ejector, and 
between the motor and the control, are 
made in the Yeomans factory. The sta- 
tionary electrode control is waterproof, 
there are no floats, bells, or air storage 
tanks, and no stuffing-boxes, no screens, 
and no separate sewage-collecting well. 


Bulletin 4100 issued by Yeomans 
Brothers Co. describes this unit com- 
pletely. 


Aute:natic Control 
for Pin Levels 


A sensitive inexpensive device which 
has no wearing parts and which will au- 
tomatically control the level of practical- 
ly any material in bins or hoppers, has 
been announced by Stephens-Adamson 


Mfg. Co., Aurora, Il]. This Tellevel is 


a dual unit installed at the top and at 
the bottom of the bin and is designed to 
automatically start or stop conveyors 01 
The opera 


elevators which feed the bin. 


entirely 


automatic but 
by a simple change in wiring, the Tellevel 
can be made to keep the flow of material 
stopped until the 
switch is thrown The unit « 


tion is normally 


or continuou control 
} msists of 
switches in series, with a 


three mercury 
sensitive cast aluminum housir having 


a Bakelite sphere extending 


The housing is suspended from above by 


downward 


conduit pipe which permits the Tellevel 
to swing freely as the sphere is contacted 
by the material. The accompanying il 


lustration shows an installation in a bin 
which might be used for the 
water-works chemicals or of fuel in a 
municipal 


storage ol 


powe I 


nouse 








THE TELLEVEL INDICATOR 
INSTALLED IN A BIN 


wie HWA 
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DELEGATES TO THE RECENT CONVE 
HIGHWAY OFFICIALS IN DALLAS, 


NTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
TEXAS, 


Stanley Reappointed 
on Firemen’s Relie} 


L. E. Lowry, Sales Promotion Manager 
The Gamewell Co.. Newton | pper Fa 
Mass., informs us that Gi 
of Massachusetts toward the close of 
term in December reappointed \ ( 
Stanley, President of The Gamewell Co 


is State Commissioner of Fire 


GMC World's Fair Model 
Shown at Dallas 


Delegates to the 


recent convention of 


the American Association of State High 
way Officials in Dallas, Texas, had an op 
portunity to inspect a model of the Ger 
eral Motors Corporation’s “Highways 


and Horizons” exhibit building to 
erected at the New York World’s Fair 
The Corporation’s exhibit will present a 
trafhc-« 


transporta 


dramatic conception of what 
trol methods and automobil 
tion on the superhighways of the future 


may conceivably be like. 


In discussing the exhibit recently, Wil 
liam S. Knudsen, President of General 
Motors, said, “The exhibit is planned 
with the hope that it will inspire greater 
public enthusiasm and support for the 
work and planning of the 
highway engineers and public officials 
ontributed in such an impor 


constructive 


who have 
tant way 


n recent years toward the im 
provement of our streets and highways.” 





INSPECTING THE MODEL OF THE GM 


EXHIBIT BUILDING FOR THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR OF 1939 
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MARK-TIME Manuals 
Replace Automatic Meters 


at Petersburg. Va. 


MARK-TIME is leading in revenue in 
another city where one side of the street 
has MARK-TIME Manuals and the other 


side—directly across—has automatics. 


In fair competition 
MARK-TIME MANUAL METERS 
have previously replaced two 


other manual meters. 


MARK-TIME METERS are built simple— 

simple like a bridge—and there 

is next to nothing to get out of order. 

That's why MARK-TIME wins against competition. 


and another thing 


MARK-TIME METERS are built to with- 
stand outside weather conditions. 
You won't hear of a MARK-TIME METER 


freezing this winter anywhere. 





M. H. RHODES, Inc. e 30 Bartholomew Avenue e HARTFORD, CONN. 


MARK-TIME & PARKING METER 
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THE 


Make Icy Sidewalks Sale 


One of the great worries of city oft 
ils in the northern section of the 
IInited States during the winter is the 


irge number of accident cases where 
wedestrians have fallen on icy sidewalks, 
While the 


upon the 
for the 


sulting in lawsuits 
normally 
property 


respon 
bility is placed 
suseh Ider or 
learing of sidewalks, there is a legal re 
-ponsibility on the part of the city which 
eads most of those injured to include the 


yrwner 


tv in a damage suit. 

4 new method of ice control by means 
of doing with smooth side 
walks has been developed by the Tamms 
Silica Co.. 228 North LaSalle Street. Chi 
cago. Ill. The material consists of a 
specially coated abrasive that imbeds it 
self in icy surfaces, preventing slipping 
It melts the ice and keeps additional ice 
from forming. The manufacturers report 
that it is easy to apply and safe to 
and will not harm concrete walks, lawns 
clothing or home furnishings. It is re 


away ce m 


{ 


ust 


ported to leave no residue, and the chemi 
up. that it 
to be replaced when there are re 


cal never dries so does not 
have 
peated freezes and thawings by night and 


day 


New Pipe Locator 
Works Without Current 


all electrical 
grounded, there is set up on 95 per cent 
of the water mains and services sufficient 
energy to make it possible to operate the 


Because equipment is 


new Universal pipe-locating device with 
out any external electric The 
loop shown at the right of the illustration 
is merely plugged into the amplifier with 
the headphones and then the entire unit 
is carried anywhere to locate a pipe. In 
the event that the signal is not of sufficient 
strength to give clear indication, only 
then is it necessary to excite the line with 
the induction unit which is built into the 


circuit. 


carrying case and is complete with bat 
teries and permanently connected wires. 
The sh rt pipe 
or rod the 


with a 
ground ove! 


wire is connected 


driven into the 
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for 


Installation ol Water-Supply lines 
for New York 


OOO OOD pe 


‘p 
pected to visit the New York World’s Fair 
this year and. to care for them. al] the 
lac ties of great ty, including roads 
waler. gas. electricity and sewerage and 
drainage, have been installed throughout 


the 1.216% acres that comprise the Fair 
grounds Phe specifications for the water 
supply system were prepared by the En 
gineering Department ot the World's Fair 
and submitted to the New York City 
Department of Water Supply and 

Department of Parks and approved by 


Phe problem of selecting the water 
lifhcult for several re 
of the F filled salt 
the soil is exce ptionally COTTOSIVt 


them 
pipe 


Since th ite 


was isons 
air is a 
marsh 
The ground is low, so 
pipe had to be 


Speed of construction was vitally 


that much of the 
installed in wet trenches 


IM por 


tant and permanence also was essentia 
since the site will eventually be ised as 
a public park 

fransite pressure pipe made by Johns 
Manville. New York City. was chosen 
for nearly 10 miles of water lines. repre 


senting approximately 78 per cent of the 


total Trans 


water pipe requirements 
ite’s asbestos-cement composition and un 
usually low free-lime content offer high 


resistance to the corrosive conditions 
of the salt marsh and cinder fill. Also 
the 13-foot lengths in which the pipe is 
manufactured are relatively light in 
weight, so that the 6- to 16-inch diametet 


pipe could be easily handled without me 
chanical equipment 

rhe flexible Simplex couplings used for 
pipe additional advar 
tages because they can be easily and 


quickly assembled by unskilled workmen 


jointing the have 


whether the trench is wet or dry. One of 
the major problems of the laying crews 
was mud surges. Whenever a load was 


15-foot wire is clamped to an 


pipe. The 


ground 


other rod which is driven into the 


pipe 


t} 


the wires length from the 





THE NEW UNIVERSAI 


PIPE 


LOCATING OUTFIT 


1939 


World's Fair 
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4 LINE OF TRANSITE WATER PIPE BEING 
NSTALLED DURING CONSTRUCTION Al 
THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
placed on the soft, swampy ground, t 


underlying mud pushed out from beneat 


it and built up in waves on either 
This sub-surface movement shifted 
pipe out of position and made it necess: 
to lay it over againe Owing to the 


bility of the couplings, the 
undamaged 


solved by 


pipe 
Phe problem of 


line 


side 


the 


iry 


fle XI 


was 


mud surge 


was spreading a blanket of 
clay over the troublesome ireas lo give 
the soil greater! stability 
The tide was another disturbing factor 
in the marsh areas, its force being great 
enough to sway pilings back and forth 
To further compli ite matters, the hill 
was continually settling while the work 
laving the pipe was In progress Phe 
esult of these circumstances was lace 
in added premium on the flexil y of 
the Simplex couplings whic kept tl 
joint flexible yet t ght 
Because it ecessary to have an 
e¢ ec cur t hich distort th 
iding tl pipe | iter i eporte 
ve the t nite rt ‘ | 
It will al locat " lect ind tel 
phone line t the t de 
partment w t i 4 ile ill 
tT xact tio! f ‘ lines ca 
t ecked ivan 
I gii-gain ampiil tepped p 
it heavy batters ire elin ite il 
eighs only | pound All I 
t ir¢ ft ] wit p | zeadplug 
wii make possibl ‘ 1 the 
| itterse “ I ik la 
I ts ( plete tor i . I 
ired Wa | 1) r ( 
66 Nort | ird Stre ( , ) 
The | g | ndyr ( 
g Va lactur cast m bell 
l-spig ind flanged pipe nd f ng 
iT i isting i ! prey ro i ng 
the retirement as of Februar 
> L939 ot (Car ind R Johns Vice 
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POLICE RADIO HELPS 
LOWER INSURANC 





RATES IN DETROIT 





Their last stick-up! 


On Nov. 22, 1937 two men sauntered into a 
clothing store on 12th Street, Detroit—stuck- 
up the owner and his manager — rifled the 
cash register. 

An employee in the rear of the shop pressed 
an A. D. T. alarm button, The alarm was re- 
layed te police headquarters and broadcast. 

Before the stick-up men could leave the 
store, five radio patrolmen arrived — made 
the arrest. Both thugs — and a third whom 
they implicated—are now serving long terms 


in State Prison. 


Western Electric 
Police Radio 
is giving added 
protection to 
45,000,000 


W.E. equipped since’22 


Detroit was one of the first cities to speed up its police work 
with Western Electric radio. That was in 1922. In 1930, equip- 
ment was modernized —and now the 1-way system is being 
changed over gradually to 2-way. 

Detroit’s 2 transmitting stations serve 182 radio cars patrol- 
ing 145 square miles. Elapsed time on runs averages about 2 
minutes. 

Such fast police work has contributed to lower insurance 
rates in Detroit. Comparing 1938 figures with those of 1926, 
theft rates on private residences have been cut 34.5°%; on 
apartments, 40.9°%; on personal hold-up, 20%. And one insur- 
ance company has reduced automobile theft rates from 25% 
to 50°, depending on risks. 

In large cities and small towns all over the country, Western 


Electric radio is helping police to provide better, faster pro- 







tection. It can do the same for you. For 


t 


Lame 


o 
Graybah 





details, write to Graybar Electric Company, 
Graybar Building, New York City. 





Western Elecfric 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Co. In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
POLICE RADIO TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 





people. 
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NEWESI 
rYPING 


All-Purpose Electric 
Writing Machine 
\ new 


BLRROUGHS ELE¢ 


rHE rRit 


MACHINE 


Selective Column Form Wr 


« machine for filling out forms up 
to 26 inches wide is announced by Bur 
roughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, 
Mich., as suitable for all municipal 
work from ordinary correspondence to 


tax-billing A “skip” tabulating feature 
permits the operator to tabulate directly 
to any desired column by merely depress 
ing the key which selects that column. 

When equipped with a front-feed chute, 
the machine is readily adaptable for reg 
istering checks and drafts, meter connect 
and disconnect orders, writing utility and 
Inser 
tion of these smaller. original forms does 
not disturb the journal, register, or dis 
tribution sheet which remains in the ma 
chine. For instance, the assessment roll, 
ledger card, and tax bill can be typed in 
the same operation. 

The Burroughs machine may be 
equipped with a form holder which rides 
with the carriage, eliminating side-pull 
on continuous forms, and assuring better 


tax bills and delinquent notices. 


new 


registration and neater results. Unit 
forms may be used equally well if pre 
ferred. Carriage movement from left to 


right is controlled by the electric carriage 
return key, which provides a full return 
or partial return (reverse tabulation) to 
an intermediate position. This permits 
unusually fast. short-line writing, since a 
mere touch of the return key immediately 
the paper and locates the 
writing position. 


spaces new 


Diverse Tractor Tool 
Does Varied Work 


Municipal departments will be inter 
ested in a tractor attachment fo 
moving earth or similar material, or for 
loading coal or snow. This Sargent Over- 
head Shovel consists of an interchange- 
able group of comparatively inexpensive 
accessories, a standard crawler tractor 
and a single operator. It is reported that 
the tractor with its accessory group costs 


new 


less than the individual machine whose 
work it does. 
In its 


Shove | is 


primary shape the Overhead 
a speedy dirt shovel. 
of hard digging and with a capacity of 
four shovelfuls per minute. The small- 
est shovel for earth excavation is 3¢-yard, 
while larger sizes are provided for light 
materials and for larger tractors. It is 
not necessary to turn the tractor to load 
into trucks. A bulldozer blade with down 
pressure can be hooked onto the 
in fifteen minutes. It can be changed to 


capable 


shovel 
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moving any ot these 


When used as a dirt 


equipped with a cast illoy stes buckel 
shell with digger hi ird digg 
It gets its rowd” by backing the tract 
When filled, the bucket is hoisted straight 
ip over the tractor and dumped tn tront 


pping a hinged cover \ 


el under the front of the 


protects the tractor springs from t load 
f the bucke vtie being du ped 
ind leve ind I rake ine i] 
idded lard ctor . 
ol the oO} vel \ 
f ed stec 7 ' 
tor at all time 
In snow | uy il i 
eke p K I ! 
lire powe! i ij plic 
straight ar the rear 
tractor trame through to the cutt 
of the snow bucket, drives the bucket 
frozen snow The smallest e snow 
bucket is 14% yards with a demountable 


extension to increase it to Vards 
ht Betwee storms the 
snow bucket may be used to | 
trucks. The has loaded 24-yard 
bodies with loose sand in 114 minutes 
Numerous handled by the 
buckets are trees 
lifting the 


oad sanding 


shove | 


other jobs 


pushing ove! and ther 


ground, strip 


roots out of the 
ping top-soil, cleaning ditches, et 

Che Overhead Shovel is made by Maine 
Steel, Inc., South Portland, Maine. known 
lor many years as manutacturers of the 


Sargent snow-plow. Full details may be 


secured from the manufacture At the 
present time, this shovel is being made 
for use with Cletrac tractors only, but 


will eventually be made available for all 


standard makes of crawler tractors 





LOADING SNOW WITH A 


2-YARD 
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Pittsburgh Equitable 
Vice-President Dies 


Edwa A. Jol m, \ I 
| g K-quita M ( 
P I 1 l De 
\ New York ¢ 
vil Wa Stiiln 
( " New Y k D rict Ma 
F r Duff-Nort Mig. ¢ Mr. J 
we Pit irs 19] ‘ 
S Ma r Duff-Nort In | 
jommed Pittsbur hq Mi 
lo He was Vice-P Wa 
Works Ma icture Ass i 
\ in Water Work \ ! 
reliv Rotar ( ( i 
Cr t Pitt 


Portable Generators lor 
City Departments 

| rt il 

most lepartl Hon 

| rtable generator ire used 

rnist floodlighti tor emet! 

rew for fire departs ! hatte 
charging. and for operating many elect! 
I ich as drills. saws and hamme 

Homelite Corporation, 45 Riverdale 


Avenue. Port Chester N. ¥ has issued 
new bulletu No 200B whict lescribe 


its complete line of pe rtal isoline 
ngine driven generator direct 
ind alternating current The range 
from 650 to 3.000 watts tor direct-current 
generators, and from 500 watt 2.500 


watts on alternating-current plant. Copies 
f this bulletin may be secured by munis 


pal officials 


ing tl ten 


free o1 equest by me 


SARGENT OVERHEAD 


SHOVEI 
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ere ats 


' > 
) j a rhe Way to Treasure Island 
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‘Save Lives 
with Light 





Over 900 high intensi- 





ty luminaires mounted on 
Union Metal steel stand- 


ards will light the visitors’ 






way across the mammoth 






Trans-Bay Bridge to 






Treasure Island, man- 






made sight of San Fran- 






cisco’s World’s Fair. On 






the island proper approx- 






imately 1200 Union Metal 






steel lighting standards 






contribute to maxi- 






mum visibility and safety 









for the millions who will , 
attend the exposition 






after sundown. 
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THE NEW 
New Fire-Hose Nozz 
All Types of Fires 


A new type of nozzle that is designed 
because 


le for 


for general use on fire-hose lines, 
it permits the use of water in large quan 
tities for extinguishing all classes of fires, 
including fires in oils and in live, high 
voltage electrical equipment, has been an 
nounced by American-LaFrance-Foamite 
Corporation, Elmira, N. Y. 

Tests conducted by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories show that the Poweron noz 
zle is suitable for use o1 equipment carry- 
ing current at voltages as high as 250,000 
According to the Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories, the Poweron nozzle is of value for 
fires with flash points as low as that of 
kerosene oil, and. under favorable cond 


tions, will extinguish fires in more volatil 
liquids. 
This nozzle is similar in size and ap 


to the ordinary fire-hose nozzle 


attached to any standard fire 


pearance 
and can be 


hose. Its special form of discharge, be 
sides being more effective than a solid 
stream of water, forms a water curtain 


between the operator and the blaze. The 
nozzle is nen-adjustable, which prevents 
the formation of either a solid stream o1 
an ineffective spray. The manufacturer 
states that the Poweron nozzle is the first 
portable fire-fighting device to be ap 
proved for all classes of fires. 
the Poweron report covering tests of this 
nozzle can be obtained without charge 
from the American - LaFrance - Foamite 
Corporation, 


Copies of 


County-City Building 
Paints Ceilings Anew 


The County-City Building in Seattle. 
Wash., is undergoing a repainting of all 
ceilings with Luminall paint, made by the 
National Chemical & Mfg. Co.. Chicago. 
Ill. This white paint is reported to have 


AMERICAN-LaFRANCE 


POWERON FIRE NOZZLE 

a 90.6 per cent light reflective factor. By 
the first of January approximately half 
of the ceilings in the Seattle building had 
been treated in this manner. 


Ohio Brick 


The National Paving 


Association 


Brick Association 


Washington. D. C.. informs us that its 
earlier announcement that Victor K 
Gamble was appointed Secretary and 
Chief Engineer of the Ohio Paving Brick 


Association, which is the Ohio Region of 
the National Paving Brick Association. 


is in error, Mr. Gamble became Secre 
tary of the Ohio Brick Association on 
December 15. but was not appointed the 


Chief Engineer of the Ohio P Brick 


\ssociation 


aving 
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New Chicago Salesman 
of National Meter Co. 
The National Meter Co 1207 kirst 


Avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y.. has ant ed 
he addition of Dan R. Gannon. J 

staff of its Chicago branch sale rga 
zation. Mr. Gannon has been associated 
with the water-works industry tor the past 
fifteen years. and since 1929 has rep 
sented the Mueller Co. of Decatur, Hl 
He majored in hydrauli gineering in 


Montana and Calif 


the Universities of 


Tire and Tool Pack 


In these columns in March, 1938, page 
12], we described the Hercules lire 
Pack. made by the Hercules Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Ohio This novel way 
of taking care of the 
on dump-truck bodies led the 


Galion 
spare-tire problem 


manutac 


turer to conduct a prize contest at the 
National Motor Truck Show in which 
the contestants were asked to submit 
the company a list of the various artic! 


which. in addition to a tire, they thought 
could well be carried in this compart 
ment, which has a capacity of about 10 


cubic feet 
Among the articles listed in the contest 


hy Leon H. Zel of th 


which was won 

Zele Chevrolet Co Torrington. Conn 
were: screw-driver. Stillson wrench, extra 
tube. tire iron, tire spreader. lug wrench, 
tow chain, skid chains, pump. tackl 
cement bags, 6-foot plank waste or cl 
first aid kit, assorted cotter key | 
tire valve kit. logging chain. hamn 
shovel, overalls soap towel. shoe if, 
rain coat, gloves leather jac ket emer 
gency clothing, ropes. drills pinch bay 
grease gun grease can Iriction tape 
punch, gasoline, spark plugs. broom, pick 
jack. flares. red lanterns. distress fla 
flashlight, lunch box, hoe, crowbar. pul 
leys. air hose, oil can, quart of oil, head 
light kit assorted bolts and washer 
block and fall. and generator brushe 
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SEATTLE, WASH 








In 1869 the stalwart defenders of the law had fewer 
problems to cope with. There were no speeding auto 
mobiles no troublesome parking problems... no 
tangled traffic jams to complicate the task of protect- 
ing the public safety. 

Today, however, police and fire departments face 
a bigger, tougher job. Swift-moving modern life has 
idded many new problems. The Public Safety de- 
partments of 1939 need help... the help of modern 


electrical public safety equipment. 


Graybar can help simplify the task of selecting the 
right electrical equipment to efficiently aid in promot- 
ing public safety. Police Radio (made by Western 
Electric), Street Lighting Units (made by General 
Electric), Fire Alarm Equipment (made by Horni), 
Parking Meters (made by Karpark)—these and 
other electrical life, time, and money savers are 


OFFICES IN 83 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR_ BUILDING, NEW YORK 








GOOD STREET LIGHTING 


m6 


all readily available from Graybar warehouses. 


Each and every one of these items has been care- 
fully selected for municipal use by an organization 
with 70 years of electrical experience. Since its early 
days, Graybar has satisfactorily served municipal 
electrical needs. 





PUBLIC SAFETY EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTED BY GRAYBAR: 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
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JOSEPH F. HEIL 


New Officials of 
The Heil Company 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of The Heil Co.. 3000 West Montana 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., Joseph F. Heil, 
who has been serving as Vice-President 
since 1931, was elected Executive Vice- 
President, and George W. Kuhlman, Man- 
ager of the Heil Eastern factory at Hill- 
side, N. J., was elected a Vice-President. 


Features of Program of 
Asphalt Conference 


The Twelfth National Asphalt Confer 
ence, to be held under the auspices of 
The Asphalt Institute of New York City. 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Callif., 
during the week of February 27, is to 
feature twenty years of progress in high 
with papers covering 
present materials, methods and equip- 
ment. Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief. 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, will open 
the Conference with the twenty-year story 
of the great Federal program which be- 
gan in 1919. 

Other papers will discuss the remark 
able development of road equipment from 
hand tools to great machines which pick 
up materials, and mix and lay modern 
pavements, and two sessions will be de- 
voted to methods covering the water- 
proofing and stabilizing of the earth sub 
grade under all types of pavement. 


way construction 


AMERICAN CITY for FEBRUARY. 
through the widespread local ma 
terials which lower the cost of highwavs 
[wo other sessions will he devoted the 
progress from the old-fashioned oiled 


roads to the modern cut-back materials 
which can be used and laid without heat 
ing. resulting in durable 
skid roads. Mineral aggregates, 
ing stone, gravel and sand, will be dis 
cussed, 

\ special train to be known as “The 
Asphalt Special” will cross the continent 
from New York. plan 
ning to draw heavily upon the artists of 
Los Angeles and Hollywood for entertain 
ing the convention. 


low-cost non 
includ 


Californians are 


Motor Pick up Sweeper 
Cleans 6-Foot Path 


The new motor pick-up 
cently announced by Frank G. Hough Co.. 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is 
small and compact and cleans a full 
6-foot path with a 36-inch gutter brush 
and a 52-inch pick-up broom, which over 
lap 16 inches. Dirt is delivered by an 
elevator to a 144-yard bottom-dump dirt 
box that is loaded from the top. 

Mounted on three wheels, and using th 
rear wheel for steering. the sweeper i- 
easily handled around parked cars and 
in turning corners. The operator has full 
view of all work and controls operations 
from his seat. The machine carries a 
160-gallon tank from which the water is 
pumped to spray ahead of sweeping. Thi 
power plant, cantilevered ahead of the 


sweeper re 


gutter broom, is an International I-14 
tractor with heavy-duty rear axle, three 
speeds forward and reverse. 

The pick-up broom is closely filled 


with approximately 125 pounds of 26-inch 
fiber and a core of 3-inch Norway pin: 
securely bolted to cast hubs. The gutter 
brush is filled approximately 45 
pounds of standard brush 
wire and is driven from the front of the 
engine crankshaft through one rigid and 
two flexible gear boxes. It is adjustable 
to compensate for wear. For traveling, 
without sweeping, this brush, as well as 
the pick-up broom, is raised clear of the 
ground hydraulically and thrown out of 


with 


wide gutter 


gear from the driver’s seat. 

The pick-up broom, operating slowly 
flicks the dirt a few inches to the bottom 
of the elevator, where the wipers carry 
the dirt up to the top of the dirt box 
There are five wipers, consisting of heavy 
angle-irons of standard size to which ar 
bolted o 2 x 1 rubber 


squeegees, 


strips »-inch 





THE NEW HOUGH PICK-UP SWEEPER THAT TURNS IN A 12-FOOT RADIUS 
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Pp 
Buy Peerless 


It is no mere advertising 
claim that a Peerless Pump 
will return its cost in lower 
power and repair bills. Hun- 
dreds of Peerless users con- 
firm this statement with cold 
facts and figures. On a ten- 
pump order for the Metropo- 
Water District of 


Angeles, Peerless guaranteed 


litan Los 


a connected load of 130 horse- 


power less than any other 
maker, producing cash sav- 
ings of several thousand dol- 


lars yearly in power cost 


alone. Thus the few dollars 


extra you pay for Peerless 
quality, Peerless engineering 
and Peerless durability are 
returned to you manyfold 
during the life of the pump. 
Write for new Bulletin P-141 


explaining a number of out- 


standing Peerless features. 


Factories: 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAW JOSE, CALIF. 
FRESNO, CALIF. @ MASSILLON, OHIO 





OIL LUBRICATION 


Peerle; 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 





PERFORMANCE 
with 


ECONOMY 
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Guarding you from sudden death is 
only a part of the service good street and 
highway lighting gives. Good lighting 
protects your pocketbook, too. Surveys 
prove that losses due to traffic accidents, 


figured in dollars and cents alone, 


amount to far more than the cost of 


installing and maintaining efficient light- 
ing equipment. That is why economy 
minded states and municipalities are 


speeding up lighting programs. 


Line Material Company offers you Street 
and Highway Lighting Equipment that 
protects lives and pocketbooks to the ful- 
lest extent. Both driver and pedestrian 
see clearly under L-M Lighting; danger 
of fatal and costly traffic accidents is re- 
duced to minimum. In length of service 
and low maintenance cost L-M lighting 
equipment further assures a maximum 


return on every lighting dollar you invest. 


THE AMERICA? 

























way lighting in New Jersey 
with the L-M Spherolite Luminaire 


Street lighting ai Franklin, Pa, 
with the L-M Oakolite Luminaire 





RINE MATERIAL CO. 
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A Section of Tue American Corry 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways. 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 





Ashland Becomes 


arte thousand persons recently cele- 
brated the turning on of Ashland’s 
ew business street-lighting system. which 
Police Chief H. D. Foster believes will 
decrease the number of accidents. He 
says: “The luminaire installed is of the 
same type as the one used in Detroit, 
where fatal night accidents were cut from 
a night-to-day ratio of 7 to 1 down to 114 
to 1.” The new Ashland installation also 
includes sodium-vapor lighting at eight 
dangerous intersections. The golden 
light warns the approaching motorist of 
the intersection. 

Mayor W. Art Mason officially opened 
the system, and Dr. H. E. Andrews made 
the dedicatory address, which was fol- 
lowed by the presentation of the new 
system to the city by Vice-President J. R. 
Halladay of the Ohio Public Service Co., 
who said: “In spite of better cars, safety 
campaigns, and better traffic engineering, 
the trend of night accidents has been up. 
With this new system, designed for us by 
engineers of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Ashland will have street light- 
ing as good as any city of comparable 
size in Ohio. Of special interest is the 
installation of the sodium units, and al- 
ready we have received many favorable 
comments concerning how it helps the 
motorist as he approaches these crossings 
at night.” 

Said Harry Chase, Westinghouse Street 
Lighting Engineer, Cleveland. “These 
new pendent luminaires have cut night 
accidents and fatalities in other cities and 
will do so in Ashland. They give plenty 
of glareless light, and one of them gives 
1) times as much light as one automobile 
headlight.” 


$0.75 Per Capita? 


"THE Tacoma, Wash.. per capita cost 

of $1.08 for street lighting is going 
still lower because the municipal-power 
rate has been dropped from 1 cent to 1/,. 
cent per kwh. 


ENTERING 


ASHLAND 


| isible at Night 





SAFELY AND SEEING ASHLAND, OHIO 





AT NIGHT IN THE OLD DAYS 
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lam ps Light Streets Instead of the Sky 


LWAYS a pioneer in good street 
A lighting, Rochester has installed on 

East Avenue 135 modern units 
which permit illumination fitting mod 
ern traffic and have the capacity to meet 
trafhe 
new system replaces an 
nstalled in 1912 
spaced 170 feet apart in stag- 
Although the old 
furnished 95,800 cp against 97,800 


cp ot the 


future 
Che 


system 


requirements. 

arc-lamp 
There were 75 
arc lamps 


{ arrangement 


ger 
lamp 
they spread their 


new system 


light in all directions as much upward 


New Street Series Lamp 

( )' ‘STANDING in the field of street 
lighting is the development of 10.,- 

000-lumen and 15,000-lumen, 20-ampere 
base-up series lamps 
with hard - glass 


bulbs 


bases. 


and _ bi-post 
These lamps, 
light- 


streets, 


designed for 
ing arterial 
liminate water 
breakage 
mit better control of 
the light. 
accuracy ol 
and 
he opportunity to 
the 


most 


and per 
through 
greater 
manutacture 
index filament 
in the advan- 
tageous position. A 





screen grid attached 
to the filament leads 
ollects particles of 
ungsten evaporated 
from the filament and thus helps to re- 
duce bulb blackening. 

Rosert W. Morais, 
Electric Co., land, Ohio 


General Cleve 


EAST AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
By 


City 


HAROLD W. BAKER 
Manager, Rochester, N. ¥ 


as downward. By sending the light down 
at a 75-degree angle, the new equipment 
shows 50 per cent more street-lighting ef 
ficiency. 

The General Electric 81-D luminaires, 
with Alzak aluminum reflectors directing 
the light down onto the roadway, are 
mounted 20 feet Metal 
100 stag- 
Lamp sizes from 10,000- 

the district (Alexan- 
to Goodman Street) to 6,000-lumen 


high on Union 
feet apart 


vary 


poles spaced and 
gered 

lumen in business 
der 


other areas. 


Worcester Indexes 
Street Lights 


TT HIS for 


some figures on street-lighting costs, 


year the first time we have 
and we expect to have more next year as 
the result of WPA mapping and indexing 
of street lights. Unit 1938 costs in this 
of 200,000 are $1.324% per capita, 
$35.56 per unit, $6,899 per square mile, 
toot 


city 


a minimum of 6 cents per running 


and a maximum of 90 cents. 


Horace H. BiceLow, 
\ 


ng Superintendent of Street Lighting, 


Wor Mass, 


ester, 


Pedestrians Find a Friend 


YW the 


country’s drive for traffic safety 
indicated in a 20 per cent drop in motor 
deaths in 1938 as compared with 1937 
new emphasis on pedestrian safeguards 
will feature the organized trafic safety 
effort during the year ahead, according to 
the American Automobile Association. 
“The situation is particularly acute in 


definite results attained in 


It is expected that there will be fewer 
next 
years than the number reported by the 
Police Department in 1931-1937—166, 
including 4 deaths, out of a day-and-night 
total of 294, including 5 deaths. 

We shall watch the accident toll on re- 
lighted East Avenue with a great deal of 


night accidents during the seven 


interest, and I believe that the relight- 
ing, together with center-lane marking 
of the addi- 
tional traffic signals and their synchroni- 
zation, will lower the accident record 


street, and installation of 


said Thomas P. Henry, President 
of the national motoring body, “where 
the percentage of pedestrian deaths in 
trafie ranges from 60 per cent upward. 
Obviously, pedestrian protection is a key 
to better trafic safety records in metro 
politan areas.” 


cies, 


Brighten Buffalo Streets? 


- DOES not take statistics or a trafhe 


engineer to prove how great a part 
the lighting of streets plays in traffic ac- 
Buffalo. 


driver, driving at night, knows how often 
he escapes hitting a pedestrian barely 


cidents in Every motor-car 


visible until close at hand, on a wet night 
with the level glare of approaching cars, 
the reflection of the pavement, and the 
this 
with the high-hung sodium lamps beyond 
the city line to the east. The matter of 
street lighting as an element in _ traffi 
the the 
authorities, through a competent scien 


low-placed street lamps. Contrast 


safety needs attention of city 
tific study of the subject and a rectifica 
tion of the present antiquated set-up. 


Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau Inc 
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